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The Third Term and the Dead Hand 


BRYANT SMITH 
Tuscon, Arizona 


The President of the United States is eligible to reelection indefinitely. 
It was so provided in the original Constitution and so it has been since 
the Constitution was adopted. After this long experience with tenure 
at the will of the people, it is now proposed, by constitutional amendment, 
to put a maximum on the time that any one president may be permitted 
to serve.’ 

The original framers were of many minds, on this as on other matters 
concerning the presidency. Some of the delegates wanted a one-man ex- 
ecutive, others preferred a committee. Some wanted the President chosen 
by the Senate, some by electors, some by the state governors, and some 
by popular vote. Some wanted him chosen for a single term only, others 
wanted him eligible to re-election, and still others wanted him to serve 
for life. Some wanted a term of four years, some wanted six, some seven. 
Others proposed one year, three years, eight, eleven, fifteen, and twenty 
years. Out of these multiplied opinions and much debate came their con- 
clusions for a one-man president, chosen for a four year term, and 
eligible to reelection indefinitely at the choice of the electors. 

The people of today, in considering the amendment, have an advant- 
age that the framers did not enjoy when they proposed the original. 
Lacking experience with presidential tenure, the framers had to rely 
on deductive reasoning, abstractions on human nature and politics, con- 
jectures about an uncertain future in the light of the more or less ir- 
relevant histories of other peoples, speculations in the philosophy of 
government, their own native wits and common sense. We have these 
resources to draw upon, as they did, but we have also, as a more depend- 
able guide, our own experience of more than a century and a half with 
the constitutionally unlimited tenure that they provided. And the ques- 
tion is whether that experience requires, or even allows, the change that 
the Congress has now submitted to the States for ratification. 


‘For its adoption, thirty-six states must ratify the proposed amendment by March 
1954. So far twenty-two states have approved, including South Dakota, which ratified 
the last week in February 1949. 
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In 160 years the country has had thirty two presidents. The average 
length of service, therefore, has been five years. Whatever may be 
said of individual cases, an average of five years is surely none too long. 
If anything, it’s too short; shorter indeed, by two years, than the single 
term that Jefferson proposed and one year shorter than the six years 
advocated by most of those who would confine the presidency to one 
term. 


Third Term Tradition 


Nor is it the tradition against a third term that has kept the average 
so low. That tradition has been credited with more than it ever achieved. 
In a learned treatment of the subject, written in anticipation of the 1940 
election, Dean Young B. Smith of the Columbia University Law School 
concluded that the tradition “has always prevailed against the con- 
tinuance of any President in office for more than two terms”. But to 
put it that way is completely misleading. It is not the speed limit that 
makes the ox-cart move so slowly along, and the. rationing of shoes to 
three pairs a year is no restraint on him who bought only two pairs 
before. Tradition or no tradition, of the 25 presidents between Monroe 
and Franklin Roosevelt, covering well over 100 years, Andrew Jackson 
was the only one who presumably could have had a third term if he 
had wanted it. 

That the tradition was never broken before 1940 is quite true, but 
neither had it ever been enforced. Franklin Roosevelt’s was the first case 
to arise after the tradition was established. The nearest to a case before 
that was Theodore Roosevelt’s candidacy in 1912. The tradition was not 
thought to apply to him, partly because his “first” term had been the 
unexpired part of McKinley’s second, to which he had succeeded on 
McKinley’s death, and partly because his “third” term, if he had been 
elected, would not have been a consecutive term, to which alone most 
of the arguments against a third term would apply. Neither doubt has 
ever been resolved, in so far as the tradition is concerned. The proposed 
amendment resolves the second against the candidate and the first in 
his favor unless the fractional term, to which he succeeds on the Presi- 
dent’s death, is two years or longer. But if both doubts be resolved 
against him, Theodore Roosevelt’s defeat would still be a casualty to the 
cumulative hazards of politics rather than a victory for the tradition. He 
had made enemies in his own party by the repudiation of Taft, whose pre- 
vious nomination he had contrived; he had given express assurance in 
writing that under no circumstances would he run again; and, still more 
fatal circumstance, to run at all he had to start a third party and run 
against both the Democrats and the Republicans. In either view, therefore, 
his defeat was a scalp to political exigency and no trophy for the tradi- 
tion. There never was a clear case until 1940 and there were few cases 
to which the tradition could even doubtfully have been applied. 
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Safeguards Against Indefinite Tenure 


Apart from the voluntary self-denial of Washington, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, and Monroe, the so-called “Virginia dynasty” to whose early ex- 
amples Jefferson gave credit for the tradition, it has played little or no 
part in the actual determination of any presidential choice. And the 
reason is that the candidates, after the tradition was established and before 
Franklin Roosevelt, were taken off by other hazards before any third 
term rule could ever get at them. 

The major hazards have been two. One is old age. Not counting those 
assassinated, the average age at which American presidents have died 
is just under 70. The average at the date of their inauguration for the 
first term has been 55. The president who should begin at that age and 
continue through a second term would be 63 at the end of that term, 
67 at the end of the third term, and would then have, on the average, only 
three more years to live. Individuals, of course, may not conform to the 
average. Among American presidents, the youngest at inauguration was 
Theodore Roosevelt who was 42; and William Henry Harrison, who 
died in office, was the oldest at 68. John Adams was an ex-president for 
twenty-five years and John Quincy Adams for nineteen. Six of the one- 
term presidents and two of those elected for two terms have lived for 
fifteen years or longer after going out of office. But, by the same token, 
death has crowded the others all the more closely. If George Washington 
had undertaken a third term he would have died in the middle of it. 
Woodrow Wilson was stricken with his final illness before his second 
term was over. Not counting those assassinated, four of the presidents 
have died in office. If they had all undertaken three terms, eleven would 
have died in office. Seldom does the country have more than one living 
ex-president at a time. If Calvin Coolidge had run again and been elected, 
he would have died just before the end of his term. President Arthur 
would have died in the middle of a second term and President Polk, 
if elected again, would have died three months after his inauguration. 
Of the five presidents who have been 60 or over at the time of their 
election, two died in office. None has ever been 70, even at the end of 
his service, whether for one or two terms, and, if a century and a half 
of experience is worth anything at all, a tradition against an old man 
running for the office would contribute more to good government than 
any third term rule. 

The other major hazard has been the loss of public favor. “Reason and 
experience,” said Thomas Jefferson, “tell us that the first magistrate will 
always be reelected if he may be reelected.” But since Jefferson wrote 
this, American experience has taught precisely the contrary. Instead of 
liking our presidents more and more with the length of their service, the 
voters have liked them less and less. The opposition gets stronger and 
stronger, not the President. Before Franklin Roosevelt, two out of three 
of the American presidents failed of election even to the second term. 
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There has been no tradition, nor any consideration of fitness or propriety, 
against being reelected once. The “Virginia dynasty” presidents them- 
selves all served two terms. Indeed, a second term is looked upon as but 
the logical and natural sequence to the first, an expression by the people 
of their satisfaction with the president’s performance during the first 
term and of their desire for a further continuation of his policies. Add 
to this advantage the wisdom and experience that have come with the 
first term of service, the distinction and prestige of the president’s office, 
and the spotlight that for four years has shone upon his work; add the 
power of the president as the head of his party, the role of patronage, 
and the leverage that goes with the organization already in control; add 
all these advantages together and it readily appears what a substantial 
aid a first-term incumbency may be to reelection. But with all this 
weighting of the chances in an incumbent’s favor, twenty of the thirty 
American presidents before Franklin Roosevelt, for one reason or another, 
were elected to but one term. Four were elected only to the vice presi- 
dency and, on the death of the president, succeeded to the remainder of 
an unexpired term. Two, Theodore Roosevelt and Calvin Coolidge, 
were first elected vice president, thence succeeded to the presidency for 
an unexpired term, and thereafter, as in the case of President Truman last 
November, were elected to the presidency for one full term. Eight were 
not even renominated, in most instances contrary to their desires. Eight 
were nominated for a second term and then defeated at the election. The 
remaining four died in office during their first term, three from normal 
causes and one at the hands of an assassin. 

Not only have the first-term casualties thus numbered two out of 
three; the tendency with the years, though not uniform, has been to in- 
crease the casualties rather than to diminish them. Jefferson’s anxiety 
lest “the indulgence and attachments of the people will keep a man in” 
was better grounded in his day than in later experience. Of the five 
presidents within Jefferson’s knowledge, all but John Adams were re- 
elected. With respect to tenure, these earlier years were the honeymoon 
time for American presidents. In the first forty-eight years under the 
Constitution there were seven presidents, five of them for two terms. In 
the next ninety-six years there were twenty-three presidents and only 
five for two terms. For the first period the average tenure was just under 
seven years, for the second just over four. 

As to the possibilities for a third term, of the five second-term presi- 
dents after Jackson and before Franklin Roosevelt, Lincoln and McKinley 
were assassinated, Wilson was paralyzed, Grant tried for a third but non- 
consecutive term and failed of nomination by his party, and Cleveland, a 
Gold Democrat in the days of Bryanism and “16 to 1,” was not even a 
political possibility. The last president, before Franklin Roosevelt, who 
presumably could have had a third term, was Andrew Jackson. And 
Jackson was already 69 years old, in poor health, and didn’t want to run. 
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Prior to Jackson, the only presidents elected to a second term were the 
Virginia dynasty, the foursome who created the tradition. These ten, 

lus Franklin Roosevelt, are all of the two-term presidents the country 
has had. 


The People Still in the Saddle 


The idea behind the third term rule, whether by tradition or by con- 
stitutional mandate, is to put a curb on the perpetuation of political power. 
In the earlier days the danger was Monarchy. The one circumstance 
which Jefferson agreed could induce him to make an exception, an excep- 
tion indeed to Jefferson’s own insistence that there should be no excep- 
tions, was “such a division about a successor as might bring in a Mon- 
archist.” More recently dictatorship has been the concern. But if there 
has ever been such a danger here, which is doubtful, the third-term rule 
is more red herring than remedy. Sixty-three is an advanced age for a 
dictator to launch his career, and, apart from the disqualifications of age, 
an aspirant to dictatorship who would use the presidency as a stepping 
stone, could hardly wait on the uncertainties of a second term, much less 
a third, before establishing himself. 

A more real danger, no doubt, is the entrenchment of an ever-growing 
bureaucracy. Indefinite lean years for the “loyal opposition” and the 
increase of patronage for those in power, along with the billions in public 
monies to spend, could endanger our democratic institutions and jeopar- 
dize the two-party system. Just how serious the danger it would be diffi- 
cult to say. But however serious, the third term restriction is poorly con- 
ceived. A change in presidents is one thing and a change in political 
parties is something else. With 16 presidents since the Civil War, there 
have been only seven changes in the party in power, and four of these 
were bunched within a period of 12 years covering the ins and outs of 
Grover Cleveland. Patronage and bureaucracy and billions to spend, 
belong to the party organization more than to the president himself, and 
rotation in the president’s office meets the evil only in a limited way. Such 
rotation, moreover, is already assured if the past is any guide. For a cen- 
tury and a half the average has been a new president every five years. 

And there is every reason to believe the bureaucratic danger has been 
exaggerated. In America, government employees may cuss the govern- 
ment, a privilege that many of them freely indulge. Pap, patronage, and 
propaganda, indeed the whole catalogue of an incumbent's advantages, 
are just as much interested in a second term as a third; they have many 
more opportunities to try for a second term and with each effort a better 
chance of success, and yet, despite these advantages over the opposition, 
only four presidents, including Franklin Roosevelt, have made a second 
consecutive term since the Civil War. The one-sided vote for the suc- 
cessful candidate in every election since 1916 would invite inquiry if the 
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results had always favored the incumbent. But such has not been the 
case. Two of those landslides, in 1920 and in 1932, unseated the party 
in power. More effective testimonv to the freedom of the elective process 
could hardly be imagined. The defeat of the administration in the off- 
year 1946 elections and the positive gusto with which the Eightieth Con- 
gress actually reveled in its independence would also seem a convincing 
demonstration that, despite the patronage and the multiplied billions to 
spend, despite the Roosevelt magic and the three-four-term tenure, the 
democratic principle was full of robust vigor and is still securely in the 


saddle. 


Second-Term Presidents Well Chosen 


One further, and quite different, lesson from this century and a half 
of experience is that the voters have used good judgment in the men they 
have elected to a second term. Not all the outstanding presidents have 
made a second term but most of them have. Not all the presidents elected 
to a second term have been outstanding men, but again, most of them 
have. With few exceptions, when the voters have elected a president 
to a second term they have known what they were doing. It would be 
impertinent to try to tell the reader which have been our best presidents 
and which not so good. Let him judge for himself:* 


Two Terms Martin Van Buren 


George Washington pe haa Harrison 
Thomas Jefferson pr “4 aie 


James mea Zach Tavlor 
James Monroe Millard Fillmore 


Andrew Jackson in Pi 
, Franklin Pierce 
Abraham Lincoln James Buchanan 


Ulysses S. Grant 
Grover Cleveland Andrew Johnson 


William McKinley Rutherford B. Hayes 
Woodrow Wilson James A. Garfield 
Franklin Roosevelt Chester A. Arthur 
Benjamin Harrison 
One Term William Howard Taft 
John Adams Warren G. Harding 
John Quincy Adams Herbert Hoover 


My own preference would be to remove two particular presidents from 
the shorter to the longer list and three or four from the longer to the 


*Theodore Roosevelt and Calvin Coolidge, both in an intermediate category, are 
omitted from both lists, though under the Amendment as submitted neither would 
have been eligible to another term. President Truman also is omitted from both lists. 
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shorter. Each reader will have his own ideas about individuals. But none 
can deny, surely, that for an over-all average the shorter list is high above 
the other. The proposed amendment, if ratified, would disqualify any 
man who had made the shorter list from further service, no matter what 
the emergency or how overwhelmingly the people might want him, and 
it would compel instead the election of a beginner who, two times out of 
three from past experience, will last for only one term. Let us not mistake 
presumption for foresight and do an affront to posterity. There is nothing 
in the past to justify this imposition of the dead hand to force such a 
choice on the future. Experience has vindicated, not discredited, the 
decision of the founders to leave the door open and the people free to 
choose, and this is so whatever the verdict of history on the Roosevelt 
third term. A later generation may well mistake an emergency sometime, 
but they will be able to judge it better than we, and final judges must come 
after them. 


Conclusion 


It was Jeremy Bentham who long ago complained that mankind is ruled 
by words. To rule a camel, said he, you put a ring in his nose, but to 
govern a man you have only to put a word in his ear. An editorial, typical 
of the 1940 presidential campaign, said that “if a president may be elected 
for three terms there is no reason why he may not be elected for four 
terms, or five terms, or six.” By such reasoning a two-year-old that can 
run a mile in two minutes could run 60 miles in two hours. Nothing 
could be more fallacious and nothing could more directly contradict 
American experience. 

If more than thirty examples and more than 150 years of experience 
are safe to go on, old age and public disfavor, both securely based, one on 
a law of nature and the other on human nature, may be trusted to do a 
good job, working together, each on a cumulative, geometrical principle, 
as conspirators against any president who might want to stay too long. 
By that experience, the loss of public favor, death, or other cause, will 
confine two-thirds of the presidents to one term. Public disfavor, no less 
than old age, remains as an ever-increasing hazard to the one man in three 
who makes a secona term, or to the one man in a century who makes a 
third. By that same experience, the age at which American presidents 
are elected gives them at the end of a second term an expectancy of only 
seven years. As a class, such men might create a threat of executive in- 
competence, or even senility, but surely the blackshirts, or the silver- 
shirts, or the Ku Klux, or the iron guard, looking among such elder 
statesmen for a dictator, would find slim picking indeed. And if some 
rare exception among them really should fall too much in love with his 
high estate, the job would wear him out, or the people would turn him 
down, or old age would soon come and take him away. 




















Factors Making for Success in a Rural Cooperative Hospital 


WAYNE C. ROHRER 
A. and M. College of Texas 


The first rural cooperative hospital* in the United States was the Com- 
munity Hospital Association of Elk City, Oklahoma, which began opera- 
tion in 1931. From 1931 to 1941 the growth of cooperative hospitals in 
rural areas was slow followed by a substantial increase in organizational 
activity occurring since the end of World War II.’ In early 1948 nearly 
50 newly chartered associations were in the process of organizing in 
Texas. Also, greatly increased interest was noted in other states such as 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

In view of the development of this type of medical service, research on 
rural cooperative hospitals was thought timely and worthwhile. A ques- 
tionnaire was sent to sixty-seven addresses provided by the Cooperative 
Health Federation of America.’ The object of this questionnaire was to 
obtain information regarding factors which determine success in rural 
cooperative hospitals. Data used in this study were secured from the fol- 
lowing sources: nine rural] cooperative hospitals; two cooperative hospitals 
which did not include prepaid medical care; one cooperative hospital 
located in a non-rural area; five associations which operated and failed, 
or failed in organizing; and four rural cooperative hospitals still organiz- 
ing. 

Analysis of the returns indicates that the factors determining success 
of a rural cooperative hospital fall into four general classes: first, the 
activities concerned with establishing a rural cooperative hospital; second, 
financing a rural cooperative hospital; third, securing personnel for a 
rural cooperative hospital; and fourth, some miscellaneous factors. 


Establishing a rural cooperative hospital begins with an educational pro- 
gram which must inform the people of the rural community as to the 
method, cost, and aims of prepaid medical care. The various communities 
and occupational groups of the area should be fairly represented on the 
hospital board of directors. One respondent stated: “Our association 
failed to secure enough members to go forward with our program. The 
primary reason seemed to be jealousy and lack of interest between people 
in the several communities in the area.” 

The support of community leaders given to the establishing of a rural 
cooperative hospital is an important factor of success. Businessmen, farm 


*The U. S. Department of — defines a rural cooperative lospital as a 
consumer-sponsored group medical plan providing prepaid medical and hospital 
care in a rural area. 

“In April, 1948, there were fourteen rural cooperative hospitals in the United 
States, according to the Farm Credit Administration. 

*CHFA is a division of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 
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leaders, and ministers are the most frequently mentioned supporters of 
the hospital. Editors, county agents, and chamber of commerce managers 
are also mentioned frequently. 


Community organizations which support the organization of a hospital 
are farmer cooperatives, chambers of commerce, and farm organizations. 
One respondent mentions: “Our county has thirty-three co-ops and a co- 
op newspaper with a circulation of 5,000, which helped to put our pro- 
gram over.” Successful cooperative enterprises can be of great assistance 
in establishing a rural cooperative hospital. An association in the southern 
Great Plains mentions “the fact that other cooperative health plans have 
been organized in not too distant communities” as a factor in its success. 

Rural people must support a rural cooperative hospital by their money 
contributions. One questionnaire return mentions “economic success of 
the farmers in the area during the war and immediately after” as a factor 
making for success of the hospital. A hospital which never operated laid 
the reason for its failure to the “lack of the necessary funds to begin 
operation.’ 

Most of the income of a rural cooperative hospital is derived from 
three sources: (1) payments for life memberships; (2) annual dues charged 
the family; and (3) charges made for hospital and/or medical services. 


The charges made for a life membership in the nine hospitals studied 
range from $50 to $100. Lower fees are found in those which have 
been established for some time. Those organizing now are indicating fees 
of $100 will be charged in most cases. Two recently established coopera- 
tive hospitals which do not offer a prepayment medical care program 
have $25 and $50 fees. 


Annual dues charged for medical service should be small enough to 
insure a large membership and large enough to assure adequate prepaid 
medical and hospital care. The range of the dues charged is wide with 
the heavy incidence around $16—$18 for a single person, $24—$25 for a 
family of two, $30—$32 for a family of three, and around $36 for a family 
of four. 

Members receive medical services at lower prices than do non-mem- 
bers in all associations (see table). Preferential charges serve as an in- 
ducment to join the hospital association. In all but one rural cooperative 
hospital the difference between charges paid by members and non- 
members is substantial. The hospital association which showed least pre- 
ference to members over non-members in the form of lower charges is a 
modestly financed association with the smallest membership totals found 
in this study. Small dues payments, and low membership fees must limit 
some features of a prepaid medical program. The biggest cost factor in 


‘Data collected included the amount of capital and loans or gifts received by the 
nine rural cooperative hospitals. However, there was no means of relating success 
of the hospital to its financial status. 
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a medical program is the expense of the doctor’s charge for service. Pre- 
payment of this service results in savings. 


Average Charges for Services to Members and Non-Members 
of Nine Rural Cooperative Hospitals 


Charge to: 

Service Members Non-Members 
Private room (per day) $ 5.00 $ 7.00 
Semi-private room (per day) 4.00 7.00 
Operating room ; 10-20.00° 12.50-25.00° 
Delivery room. 10-15.00° 12.50-15.00° 
Surgical fee for tonsillectomy . 35.00° 
Surgical fee for appendectomy ’ 125-150.00° 
Delivery fee for uncomplicated maternity cases ‘ 50.00° 
Routine office calls . 2-3.00 
Home Calls . . 

‘Lower — is charge for minor operation, higher for major operation. 
—— shown represent fees assesse in a majority of the hospitals. Actually there 
is a wider range of charges for the specific service than is shown in this table. 

‘Cost of this service is prepaid in all but one association. 


‘Home calls are based on mileage or a flat rate or a combination of the two. There 
is little difference in charges paid by members and non-members. 


A fully equipped hospital is of little value unless it is staffed with com- 
petent doctors and medical personnel. Six of the nine operating rural 
cooperative hospitals list the quality of medical services rendered as an 
important factor determining success. One respondent states, “No pre- 
paid plan can succeed without good medical service to the patients.” 

In one northern Great Plains state a rural cooperative medical plan 
existed in an area which had not previously had anything approaching 
adequate medical service. This association ceased operation recently 
and the cause is indicated by the comments of one of the state’s agri- 
cultural workers: “It is true that this association has discontinued bus- 
iness. The story back of it is one of frustration in attempting to find 
doctors who would go into this area under the cooperative plan.” 

Another association in the northern Great Plains which has not yet 
begun operation sent this statement: “We are just trying to get our staff 
of doctors together and I might say that we are having a pretty hard time 
to get doctors interested. The local medical profession is fighting us and 
using all means possible to frighten off prospective doctors that we have 
been able to get agreements with.” A former member of a Corn Belt as- 
sociation writes, “This association functioned for about two years be- 
ginning in 1936 but only at the general practitioner level. It ceased to 
function when our doctor left (for family reasons) and the American 
Medical Association made it too difficult to secure another.” An associa- 
tion which never operated says, “Nothing to report on the ‘Pine’ County 
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Cooperative Hospital, except that the subscribers became discouraged 
before a doctor could be secured, and the project was abandoned with- 
out ever functioning.” 

Opposition as indicated above has prevented the establishment of hospi- 
tals in a number of rural communities in the United States. A few rural 
cooperative hospitals have been and others may in the future be organ- 
ized and staffed in the face of opposition by professional medical groups. 
It is difficult, however, to visualize any widespread development of this 
type of medical service without some cooperation or at least lack of op- 
position from organized medical societies.’ 

The miscellaneous factors making for success of a rural cooperative 
hospital were mentioned fewer times than the factors discussed above. 
Two worth noting are concerned with the title of the hospital associa- 
tion. A questionnaire return received from a hospital which failed in the 
organizational stages indicated that the use of the local place name in the 
hospital title localized the movement too much. Also in certain areas it 
was found that the word “cooperative” has unpopular connotations, es- 
pecially for some businessmen." 

This study was a limited one. The rural cooperative hospital move- 
ment is a new movement about which relatively little is known. The 
recent increase in organizational activity suggests the merit of further 
investigation of the subject. 


*The Texas Rural Health Committee and the Texas State Medical Association 
drew up an agreement in May, 1948, which should go a long way toward eliminat- 
ing many objections previously raised by medical societies. This sort of cooperation 
should result in improving rural medical care. See Texas State Journal of Medicine, 
XLIII, May 1948, p. 5-7. 

“Data were also received concerning “rated bed capacity,” “membership totals,” 
and “volume of patronage” for the nine rural cooperative hospitals. However, this 
information was not extensive enough to be evaluated as a factor making for 
success in a rural cooperative hoapleal. 











Prediction In The Frame Of Reference 
Of The Single Case 


PAUL B. FOREMAN 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 


Perhaps the most inviting current methodological problems inherent 
in use of case materials in sociological research rest in attempts to extend 
the base for systematically derived generalizations from individual cases 
to classes of cases.’ Impelling as these may be, problems left from ancient 
methodological disputes concerning logic and techniques of sociological 
operation with data pertinent to the behavior of single cases still provide 
real issues. 

Discussing such problems relative to prediction in the panel review of 
Herbert Blumer’s appraisal of The Polish Peasant, Gordon W. Allport 
remarked: 


“. . It seems to me that the argument for prediction is bedeviled by a failure to 
recognize two kinds of prediction: (a) actuarial prediction concerning whole popu- 
lations of people and (b) individual prediction concerning the possibilities of action 
for a single person. Social scientists hove confused the probability of action within 
a population with the probability of what a given individual will do . . . The only 
way in which we can predict the chances of a given individual behaving in a certain 
way is to study him as an individual and especially his subjective processes with 
the aid of subjective categories . . .” 


In a subsequent monograph Allport conceptualized this frame of reference 
dichotomy in the terms of Windelband as idiographic and nomothetic and 
assumed the thesis that scientific operations with case materials may pro- 
ceed in either.’ In the idiographic frame of reference the ends of scientific 
generalization are understanding and powers of prediction and control 
pertinent to the behavior of a single case; in the nomothetic frame of 
reference the ends of scientific generalization are understanding and 
powers of prediction and control pertinent to cases grouped categorically. 

Reception to Allport’s thesis has appeared in many shades. R. E. Park 
accepted the reality of the dichotomy and recognized in it the old 
problems of categorization and verification in case-centered phenomeno- 
logical study. He called what he saw as the crucial issue: 


*S. A. Stouffer and P. F. Lazarsfeld, Research Memorandum on The Family in 
The Depression, New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937, pp- 187-201; P. F. 
Lazarsfeld and W. S. Robinson, “The Quantification of Case Studies”, Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 24:817-825 (1940); M. B. Thurow, A Study of Selected Factors 
in Family Life as Described in Autobiographies, Ithaca: Cornell University, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Memoir 171, 1935. 

*H. Blumer, Critiques of Research in The Social Sciencess 1, New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1939, pp. 185-186. See also Allport’s “A Psychologist’s 
Frame of Reference”, Psychological Bulletin, 37:1-28 (1940). 

*G. W. Allport, The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological Science, New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1942, pp. 56-64, 143-163. 
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“In short, the issue, the fundamental issue, is identical with that which has long 
divided students; namely, the relative value of statistical and case study methods in 
sociological and psychological investigations.” 


R. C. Angell however, found the idiographic — nomothetic dichotomy 
disturbing. He stated: 


“The present writer believes that all science is nomothetic, br~ sees no reason why 
that term should not cover laws that have been worked out for, and are applicable 
to, individual cases only . . . He would emphasize that personal documents are 
not only a searching ground for facts which can become the objects of statistical 
manipulations, but provide the most productive data for testing the sort of qualita- 
tive hypotheses that sociology will continue to need.”* 


G. A. Lundberg in direct reply to Allport’s above-cited contention 
granted that actuarial predictions concerning given populations do not 
reveal which intra-class individual will be involved in predicted behavior. 
He emphatically asserted, however, that the chance of successful pre- 
diction relative to an individual’s behavior, whether this is recognized 
or not, is dependent upon logic and manipulation identical with those 
relative to prediction by classes. He, therefore, denied a possible pro- 
cedural difference in sociological prediction pertinent to single cases 
and classes of cases. The position was stated thus: 


“Study, if you will, a given individual as thoroughly as can be imagined, including 
his most subjective and subconscious mental processes, with the aid of as many 
subjective categories as anyone desires: what possible basis for prediction does all 
this material provide except a basis for classifying the case as more or less like other 
cases with which the analyst has had experience .. . all of which represent a formal 
or informal actuarial basis of every prediction regarding the chances that a given 
individual has of behaving in a certain way? What possible basis of prediction could 
the most intimate knowledge of a case provide, unless the predictor could interpret 
this knowledge in terms of knowledge of other cases of behavior? The value of 
this intimate knowledge of the case is not denied. Indeed, such knowledge is a 
necessary basis for refined, statistical classification and interpretation. We merely point 
out that this knowledge gives predictive power only because of the refined classi- 
fication it makes possible in elaion to other cases for which more or less reliable 
probabilities have already been formally or informally worked out.” 


‘Review, American Sociological Review, 7:435 (1942). 

*"L. Gottschalk, et al, The Use of Personal Documents in History, Anthropology 
and Sociology, New York: Social Science Research Council, 1945, pp. 229-230. F. 
Znaniecki has offered this elucidation for Angell’s “All science is nomothetic”: 
“The common and essential characteristic of all science is the use of empirical data 
to formulate and test hypotheses. Inasmuch as a hypothesis is a tentative expression 
of a law, all science is nomothetic.” Review, American Sociological Review, 12:121 
(1947). Since Znaniecki’s “inasmuch” posits a clear basis for argument on use of 
terms, idiographic and nomothetic may need more explicit denotation in this con- 
text or perhaps they have now had their day and should be dropped for some 
more direct notation such as single case and class frames of reference for the struc- 
turing and testing of hypotheses from data depicting the relevant experience of 
given persons. 

*G. A. Lundberg, Social Research, New York: Longmans Green, 1942, pp. 26-27. 
Italics his. In identifying Lundberg’s position both Allport and Angell used a venerable 
reference: “Case Work and The Statistical Method”, Social Forces, 5:61-65 (1926). 
A more recent one, parallel to the citation above, is “Case Studies vs Statistical 
Methods — An Issue Based on Misunderstanding”, Sociometry, 4:379-383 (1941). 
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It is most important to acknowledge that to the above quotation at 
the point where Lundberg italicized of behavior he appended a note: 


“Possibly one reason for the arguments on this point may be a confusion as to 
what is the unit of observation or “case” in any given instance. The recurrence 
of a tic (or other spasm), for example, may be highly individual to some person 
and can be mila from a study of a large number of occurrences of the tic in 
this person. But the unit of observation or ‘case’ is clearly the tic rather than the 
individual, and prediction follows the usual actuarial methods.” 


Case analysts may deny Lundberg’s equation of case with unit of obser- 
vation or behavioral datum holding that this, a mechanistic simplification 
typical of extreme behaviorism, ignores what they are attempting— 
the relation of a behavioral datum or a series of them in time to pertinent 
contexts in the performance of a human being (in other instances a given 
group, class, ecological or cultural unit) or case. 


The form of case prediction in terms of comparative inference from 
other cases—taken in Lundberg’s terms as definable antecedent concatena- 
tions for some intra-personal phenomenon or taken as data from similar 
lives—is clear. If the theoretical implications of Lundberg’s illustration of 
predictive functions pertinent to the tic stand momentarily for the former, 
methodology in recent marriage prediction studies covers the latter. 
Here, in actuarial prediction by categories, the score assigned a predictive 
attribute may be determined by its averaged significance in the class 
upon which the expectancy table is standardized. The inference of this 
score in terms of probability to a later test case is presumably real if 
the case is equitable to a category upon which standardization was ef- 
fected." As Lundberg stated, this does not foretell which individuals 
will be involved in predicted behavior. Clearly, if marriages of parents 
which are judged to be very unhappy are predictive by class of unhappy 
marriages for their children and in an identifiable subclass this item comes 
up to be predictive of success, the identification of subclass attributes 
should permit establishment of a refined predictive estimate. However, 
unless this were totally discriminating, it would not locate a given case 
in terms other,than the probability of the refined universe as determined 
in restandardization. In any event where actuarial devices of this type 
are available, their use is immediately subject to deviation if the case 
cannot clearly be contained in a class for which standardization pre- 
viously has been effected (e. g., use of a marriage prediction scale 
standardized in Illinois on a white population with a student in a Negro 
college in Alabama). Not infrequently this presents as bedeviling a pro- 
blem as the extreme limits of the predictive formula for intrapersonal 
behavior offered by Lundberg. 


What Lundberg seems quite clearly to deny is that in a single case— 


"E. W. Burgess and H. J. Locke, The Family, New York: American Book Company, 
1945, p. 472. 
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taken as an organismic or dynamically interactive configuration of 
a life pertinent to a given test hypothesis’ rather than as a specific be- 
havioral concatenation—predictive operations defensible under the rubric 
of scientific method can be made where no similar individuals exist or 
have been studied (or where a residue—“quite subconscious”, perhaps— 
from such study is not directly pertinent). Or, if this would presume 
to evade what Lundberg chose to discuss (what in the tic illustration 
he says a case is), what he seems to deny is that predictive operations 
defensible under the rubric of scientific method can proceed where the 
simple mechanistic assumption of an ABC . . . X behavioral concatena- 
tion followed by result R, even if viewed repeatedly, has limited signi- 
ficance or no pertinent implication for a critical A’B’C’ . . . X’ situation. 
More broadly, he seems to stand against the assumption that in science a 
prediction, as against a guess, can be projected in an organismic or dyna- 
mically interactive personal setting where ABC . . . X’s and R’s can be 
but imperfectly formulated or abstracted or where there is no necessary 
assumption of a repetitive ABC . . . X and R sequence as basic to predic- 
tion. 


The burden of proof upon one assuming a organismic design as a 
premise in contrast with Lundberg’s far simpler and more rigid mechan- 
istic one is weighted by the research tradition behind his stand. Allport 
and Angell in their Social Science Research Council monographs were 
clear on this. When Wallin approached his topic: The Prediction of In- 
dividual Behavior from Case Studies, he found it necessary to integrate 
a cautious theory of case studies with detailed description of techniques 
and premises around the logical core of his brief.’ But with this tradition 
considered, the problem is provocative if one assumes a quest for pre- 
diction pertinent not to tics, but, for example, to delinquent careers. And, 
in terms of an organismic or dynamically interactive personal setting, 
there are at least a few sketched trails and there is some evidence that 
they have borne traffic—at least part way. 

Wallin, whose essay necessarily must guide any contemporary pro- 


“Lundberg has stated, “The notion that anyone ever studies a total personality 
is itself a delusion which arises from a method in which there is a lack de specifica- 
tion as to just what is taken into account and what is ignored. The most complete 
‘case study’ takes into consideration only a fraction of the aspects that might be 
considered . . .,” Sociometry, 4:382 (1941). One wonders if the shibboleth that 
anyone ever studies a “total personality” through case procedures might not now 
be a delusion nsored | y by what those antagonistic to “case studies” have 
to say about what case analysts do. Note: “A case study basically, is a depiction 
either of a phase or the totality of relevant rience of some selected datum...” P. 
B. Foreman, “The Theory of Case Studies”, Social Forces, 26:408 (1948). Relevant of 
course means, if the investigator follows a formula of science, pertinent to a given 
test hypothesis—the very nature of which determines the type of case study data 
(personal documents, participant observation records, third person reports, or 
combinations of these) suitable. 

*Paul Horst, et al, The Prediction of Personal Adjustment, New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1941, pp- 183-239. 
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jection into this range of interest, held that case study predictions can 
be made by one or by combinations of three precedures: 


1. The investigator may treat a case as unique and make a prediction by studying 
intra-individual trends of behavior which he projects into the future. 

2. He may make a prediction by means of a typological classification of a given case. 

3. He may study a case in terms of factors which he knows or assumes to be 
predictive of success in the specified activity.” 


Concerning the first, he showed that 


“... The investigator makes a judgment of the probable influence of a unique con- 
stellation of factors operating in the subject upon his future success or failure in a 
given activity. These unique configurations are, to be sure, subject to quantifica- 
tion, but quantification . . . is made in terms of the judgment of the investigator 
rather than by a routine procedure unaffected by such judgment. This enables 
the quantification to be made in terms of a system in which parts are seen in their 
relation to the whole . . .* It is important to note that predictions for an individual 
case may be made by treating the case as a total universe of events in which se- 
quences of behavior in the past may be taken as evidence for forecasting future 
behavior. From a series of past associations between certain factors and success 
in the life history of an individual, a generalization may be derived on the basis 
of which a prediction may be made of future success. Generalizations, thus formulated, 
may be used for prediction about one case without reference to whether they apply 
to other cases. While these generalizations appear to be applicable in this one case, 
they must be treated as hypotheses in other cases.” 


Herein, of course, is the essential logic of Allport’s idiographic theory— 
and Lundberg’s tic. Herein, too, is the real bite of Lundberg’s accusa- 
tion on “a lack of specification as to just what is taken into consideration 
and what is ignored” for Wallin, like S. A. Stouffer whose cogent essay 
follows Wallin’s,* was interested in establishing the logic in a system 


“Ibid, p. 209. The above reverses the order given by Wallin. 

“See E. W. Burgess, “An Experiment in The Standardization of The Case Stud 
Method”, Sociometry, 4:329-348 (1941); Burgess and Locke, op. cit., pp. 472-476. Wal- 
lin concluded, “It would be premature to attempt to convert these patterns into 
mathematical equations into which the values of the individual on each of the 
factors could be fitted until more general knowledge is available on the inter- 
relationships of the factors. Clues as to how factors may be interrelated may be 
obtained from intensive case studies. When more becomes known of such inter- 
relationships and when statistical tools are developed to deal with the problem, 
the knowledge from case studies may be utilized to help develop predictive equations 
which will take into account complex configurations of factors in each case.” 

“Horst, op. cit., pp. 217-218. Italics mine. Immediately prior to the italicized 
sentences, he cited F. H. Allport and N. Frederiksen, “Personality as a Pattern of 
Teleonomic Trends,” oad af Social Psychology, 13:141-182 (1941) and A. L. 
Baldwin, “The Statistical Analysis of The Structure of a Single Personality”, Psycho- 
logical Buletin, 38:518-519 (1940). For related studies see A. L. Baldwin, “Personal 
Structure Analysis”, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 37:163-183 (1942) 
and T. G. Andrews and G. Muhlham, “Analysis of Congruent Idea Patterns as a 
Study in Personality”, Character and Personality, 12-101-110 (1944). 

*“Notes on The Case Study and The Unique Case” in Horst, op. cit., pp. 240-249 
or Sociometry, 4:349-357 (1941). The illustrations given below offer but one 
sible application for Stouffer’s three unit theory. The writer is aware that these 
illustrations “interpret” broadly and that any defense for this must rest in the design 
of an actual predictive experiment. 
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of most general notation. Wallin wrote of “factors” and “sequences” of 
behavior in a way with which the most extreme behaviorist would 
find it difficult to quarrel. What are the units? In a system of general not- 
ation the only direct answer is quite colorless: units which the investi- 
gator holds and demonstrates to be useful in prediction. But these units 
vary. They can, according to Stouffer, be classified into three types: 
static configurations of the ABC .. . X to R type noted in Lundberg’s 
tic illustration (which of course usually assumes some prior conditioning): 
simple dynamic configurations as for example in predictive extrapolation 
(or postdictive interpolation) inherent in the location of a criminal 
through ultimate use of modus operandi procedures, and complex dyna- 
mic configurations as in instances where the predictive unit may be a 
personal conceptualization of role and the trajection a behavior trend. In 
this latter instance Lundberg’s logic, which seemed to parallel Wallin’s, 
completely dissolves for the conceptualization of a role must be derived 
from human experience in situations where ABC . . . X’s and R’s can 
be but imperfectly formulated or abstracted or where no necessary as- 
sumption of a repetitive ABC .. . X and R can be made. Given a frag- 
mentary conception of a subject’s perception of his given role through 
such a device as a life history, an additional observation may alter the 
gestalt, thereby augmenting the base for predictive discrimination, though 
it has no repetition. It is a temptation to press this point, and doing so 
has precedent, with the assertion that the ABC . . . X and R design is never 
independent of what W. I. Thomas called the immediate definition of 
a social situation, no matter how many times repeated, if the behavior 
considered falls within the realms of conscious being. As Wallin pointed 
out, the Jack Roller had trouble holding jobs. In terms of this certain 
operations were open to Shaw—operations pertinent to Stanley, the 
worker, not to the discrete events of given jobs, the concatenations of 
circumstance in Stanley’s getting fired, or what may have been Shaw 
or any other analyst’s reaction to Stanley independent of the life history.” 


“R. M. Maclver, Social Causation, Boston: Ginn and Company, 1942, pp. 272-290. 
Though Park in the citation quoted held that Thomas had never made a wholly 
adequate statement on “definition of the situation”, the implications of the often 
quoted statement which Park reproduced in part are clear enough for present 
reference. For recent examinations of sicuntional theory see F. Heider, “Social Per- 
ception and Phenomenological Causality”, Psychological Review, 51:358-374 (1944) 
and Mapheus Smith “Psychological Foundations of Situational Sociology”, Sociology 
and Social Research, 29:123-135 (1944). 

“While there is a rich literature on the theory of self-role-situation and splendid 
evidence of its utility, its significance for personal prediction has had little explora- 
tion going beyond The Jack Roller. L. S. Cottrell, Jr. has written repeatedly on 
personality theory in these terms and in one discussion focused directly on prediction, 
has stressed the point that attempts at prediction of personal adjustment have in 
general revealed little evidence of orientin: sony oing beyond a simple “static 
configuration” or trait social psychology. L. S. Cottrell, Jr., “The Case Study 
Method of Prediction”, Sociometry, 4:358*370 (1941). Until there is further empir- 
ical evidence on what can be predicted and how, there seems to be little point in 
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The Jack Roller, in public currency for almost twenty years now, was 
presented as a methodological contribution in this very area and con- 
tains direct examples of prediction and control based on self-role-situation 
theory and explanations in such terms.” 

Stouffer in dealing with prediction in the frame of reference of the 
single case conceived as unique, demonstrated the complexity of trait 
configurations in static, simple dynamic, and complex dynamic forms 
and showed how these can be oriented statistically and through case 
procedures in predictive operations.” With reference to the latter he 
indicated the logical similarity and the differences of statistical and case 
procedures in use of typological reduction or separate assignment of pre- 
dictive weights to given “traits” with ultimate combination of such 
scores. He continued by demonstrating two operations which cut sharply 
against traditional thoughtways holding the conjunction between sta- 
tistical and case procedures almost invariably to be or. The first involves 
a unique possibility in case manipulation, the ultimate validation of which 
was held to be actuarial,” the second the possibility of a case-derived 


discussion of the relative merits of case or actuarial prediction as discrete processes 
and consideration of which might be “substituted” for the other. See T. R. Sarbin’s 
“A Contribution to the Study of Actuarial and Individual Methods of Prediction”, 
American Journal of Sociology, 48:593-602 (1943) and “The Logic of Prediction 
in chology”, Psychological Review, 51:210-228 (1944). See also I. Chein’s re- 
buttal to the latter: “The Logic of Prediction”, Psychological Review, 52:175-179 
(1945). As E. W. Burgess has stated it, the crucial issue now “is not the relative 
superiority of one or the other method or even how each may be used to supple- 
ment the other but rather how the development of the (actuarial) method may be 
advanced by the possibilities of conceptual analysis and insight inherent in the case 
study and by the findings of rigorous and exact statistical and mathematical opera- 
tions”, American ] of Sociology, 48:86 (1942). See also Burgess and Locke, 
Op cit., p. 476. 

*C. R. Shaw, The Jack Roller, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930, pe: 
xiii, 1, 7-8, 14, 19, 164-183, 190-197. For a more detailed critique of The Jack Roller 
see K. Young, “Method, Generalization, and Prediction in Social Psychology”, 
Proceedings of The American Sociological Society, 27:31-34 (1933). A projected 
system for analysis of records appears in R. F. Creegan, “The Phenomenological 
Analysis of Personal Documents”, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
39: 244-266 (1944). 

“In the former he very briefly mentioned the use of a discriminant function. At 
this point particularly ‘he present writer confesses sympathy with S. A. Queen 
who in review of Stouffer’s paper observed, “My competence in statistics is much 
too limited to permit a critical discussion of these procedures. For the problem to 
which he would apply them, I must accept their utility”, Sociometry, 4:372 (1941). 
Having never recognized a subsequent development of the theory of the dis- 
criminant function, the writer observes that a demonstration in he context of 
Stouffer’s reference might be a genuine contribution. For a short general dis- 
cussion see Horst, op. cit., pp. 273-275. 

It is interesting to note that Lundberg in his companion comment lauded the de- 
finition of configurations but extended his remarks solely to static configurations 
where case eq repetitive behavioral unit (the tic in illustration now becoming 
a vomiting spasm). 

*As Stouffer anticipated some might do, the present writer trips at this point. 
If his case is viewed as unique and the predictive unit taken as a role, consistent in- 
dicators would logically have higher predictive power than seemingly conflicting 
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prediction as an explicit item in formal actuarial prediction. 


When Wallin approached the subject of prediction by means of a ty- 
pological classification of a given case, he mentioned both ideal and 
empirical type procedures, but confined immediate discussion to the 
former.” Since the publication of Wallin’s manuscript, Svend Riemer has 
given more detailed attention to the theory of prediction for a case related 
an ideal type construct.” The ideal type is presented as a carefully struc- 
tured category, derived from experience, useful for guiding conceptual- 
ization and analyzing the effects of change upon the pattern of empirical 
data. Assuming in this context that X-type criminality is clearly defined 
and its etiology studied, the projection of experience for a given case 
exposed at a given point in training to such norms, granting deviation be- 
tween case and type (which of course might itself be subject to approxi- 
mation in prediction) and intervening error, can indicate probable at- 
tributes of a later criminal career. The assumption is consistent that the 
cue behavior need not be a repetitive ABC . . . X sequence, it might be 
an indicative event or a series of contingent events never repeated in 
equitable form in the life of the subject. 


While many students have found hypotheses cast in reference to ideal 
type constructions intriguing, as Riemer mentioned in relation to the 
historical sociology of the Weber tradition, the lack of extensive empirical 


or irreconcilable ones—which would of course demand all possible further ferreting 
for a role conception the constituents of which would meet tests of self-confronta- 
tion in present time and in the range of behavior subject to prediction with con- 
gruence. When used as a predictive tool, a role, adequately defined, would obviously 
offer no complete predictive certainty, since further situations in which it might 
become manifest may include new or otherwise uncontrolled factors (Stouffer’s 
first reason, p. 246). But in his second reason it seems he violates the premise of the 
unique case by invoking nomothetic inference in the structure of an idiographic or 
unique description as directly inent. (Recall Wallin’s, “While these generaliza- 
tions may appear to be applicable in this one case, they must be treated as hypotheses 
in other cases”). If for Stouffer’s “people who are improving will succeed”, one 
reads “this person who” doesn’t his second reason dissolve completely into his 
first, as applied above? 

“Mention of empirical types in this context seems questionable since their use 
forces a return to prediction in terms of containing categories. At the point of this 
reference he cites the “social type” studies of Wirth, Strong, and Zorbaugh. Perhaps 
error is induced in what precedes and follows in the present paper because the 
writer has never been able to establish clear meaning for Chicago school use of 
“social type”. Wallin noted them as empirical, Winch, “borderline”. See R. F. 
Winch, “Heuristic and Empirical Typologies: A Job for Factor Analysis”, American 
Sociological Review, 12: 68-75 (1947). ‘Note E. H. Sutherland’s somewhat relative 
treatment in Principles of Criminology, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1947, pp. 218-230. 

*S. Riemer, “The Ideal ‘Type’ in Criminological Research” in W. C. Reckless, 
The Etiology of Delinquent and Criminal Behavior, New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1943, pp. 138-143. Riemer’s ition is also included in his “Theory 
and Quantitiative Analysis in Criminological Research”, American Journal of Socio- 
logy, 48:188-201 (1942). The most compelling brief for use of typological desi 
in sociological research in this sense to come to the writer's attention appears in W. 
L. Kolb, The Peasant in Revolution. (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation), Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Library, 1943, pp. 29-63. 
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tests puts ideal type theory in the position where it is all too easy to hold 
that it “has lent itself very well to the development of a network of plausi- 
ble but unproven hypotheses”. While it seems clear that conceptualiza- 
tion from cases through ideal type constructs to factor analysis or other 
patterns in empirical test may offer the most obvious solutions to certain 
problems in sociological theory,” it also seems probable that the pre- 
dictive functions of ideal types are in part directly dependent upon 
prior refinement in case theory—particularly as this in accord with the 
suggestions of Allport and Cottrell concerns manipulation of complex 
dynamic configurations in such subjective units as roles. 

When Wallin approached his third schematic design for prediction of 
individual behavior from case studies specifying, “The investigator may 
study a case in terms of a series of factors which he knows or assumes 
to be predictive of success in a specified activity”, his logic hangs on two 
insufficiently elaborated points. The earlier question of what kind of 
factors is again significant—or more so, assuming Stouffer’s system, is 
the question of identity or difference in operations for them. Wallin im- 
plied that distinctive differences do appear by stating: 


“It should be emphasized that when predictive factors are not assumed to be of 
a stable, unchanging character, it is — in predicting from a case study to assess 
the potential change of factors and then to make the prediction in terms of the 
expected change”. 

But certainly one holding Lundberg’s premises in the theory of personal 


prediction has grounds for the more fundamental question: what about the 
systematic assumptions of causal, processual, or predictive inference be- 
hind the knowing or assuming? The answer to this can be shaped in 
any of three clear designs: 


1. From an empirically derived prior categorical prediction, assuming that the 
critical case falls into a category for which values are determined, the factors of 
the actuarial scale can be clinically deviated in a search for significance in the 
framework of the individual case. 

From other independent cases—or even from casual unlocated hunches, factors 
thought to have possible significance can be introduced for a test of that sig- 
nificance. 

From the critical case or aggregate of test cases, an analyst may through ex- 
ploration make a tentative attribution of factors and then test them through 
self-confronting analysis in the same universe. 


The last two, though they may be applied in nomothetic study of 
casts in predictive or in other research problems,” seem immediately 
pertinent principally as addenda to the theory of the single case con- 
sidered as unique. 


*A. R. Lindesmith and H. W. Dunham, “Some Principles of Criminal Typology”, 
Social Forces, 19:307-314 (1941); R. F. Winch, op. cit., P. B. Foreman, “Negro 
Lifeways in The Rural South: A Typological Approach to Social Differentiation”, 
American Sociological Review, 13:409-418 (1948). 

“Horst, op cit., p. 209 

*With icular reference to the third pattern of inference see R. C. Angell, 
The Family Encounters the Depression. New York: Scribner, 1936, pp. 10-43 ff. and 
B. Berelson, “The Quantitative Analysis of Case Records”, Psychiatry, 10:395-403 
(1947). 





Primaries as Real Elections 


CORTEZ A. M. EWING 
University of Oklahoma 


The literature on American political parties and popular government 
is especially voluminous, indicating meticulous observation and careful 
reporting of political practices. The analyses of regulatory laws, at both 
the state and national levels, are more than satisfactory. Ana evaluations 
of our system are to be found in many standard textbooks on parties and 
political theory. However, there exists a spectacular dearth of informa- 
tion concerning the immediate importance of party nomination proced- 
ures in the selection of elective public officers.’ 


The selection of a nominee in the direct primary is a definitive act of 
the party membership. For the voter, how often is this the really funda- 
mental choice? Likewise, for the candidate, how often is the primary 
the only contest in which he has the practical danger of defeat? Our 
habit of regarding votes in statistical categories, e.g., 53 per cent Repub- 
lican, 45 Democratic, and two splinter, leaves a quite erroneous impres- 
sion on the real character of the party battle. The range of disparity 
among individual constituencies runs the whole gamut of percentage pos- 
sibility. 

In some Southern counties, the mere presence of a Republican ballot in 
the polling box would be sufficient to give substance to the rumor that a 
descendant of William Tecumseh Sherman was about to head a maraud- 
ing force to carry out another “scorched earth” offensive in beloved Dixie. 
On the other hand, a Democratic ballot in some Northern districts would 
constitute proof either that the public school system stood in need of im- 
provement or that the constitutional right of free ingress into a state was 
subject to unmistakable abuse. When overwhelming majorities exist, 
there is a tendency to regard affiliation with the preponderant party as a 
test of social respectability. For instance, in areas dominantly Protestant, 
Catholics of late immigrant origins are inclined to be Democratic and the 
prevailing Republican Protestant majority look down upon them as so- 
cially inferior. On the other hand, solitary Republicans in some Southern 
constituencies are viewed as social freaks. 


In these uniparty constituencies, the primary constitutes the real selec- 
tive process. And the general election is mere ritualistic observance of 
legal requirement. When Charles Merriam and Louise Overacker wrote 
their authoritative Primary Elections (1928), they gave only vague esti- 
mates on the importance of primaries as elections: “The fact is that the 


tNone of the standard textbooks on parties discusses this feature of our democratic 
system. 
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primary is the election in about one-half the states, one-half the counties, 
and one-half of the legislative congressional districts of the nation.”? 


The answer to so obvious a question is not overly difficult to determine. 
It merely involves the examination of election data in the various states. 
Let us consider the data for the national House of Representatives. In the 
twenty-six elections from 1896 to 1946, no les sthan 10,572 representatives 
were elected from the single-member constituencies.* Of these, 5,083 
were Republican, 5,374 Democratic, and 115 third-party members. 


The determination of criteria to evaluate the importance of nomina- 
tion procedures is a matter of extreme importance. Certainly none would 
maintain that the final contest was more than a mere political ritual if the 
plurality of the winner comprised 50 per cent of the total vote in the elec- 
tion. By this criterion, no contest could be closer than the 75-25 percent- 
age ratio. No perspicacious citizen being in such a constituency could 
have any illusions as to the outcome of the election. No less than 2,697 
representatives, or 25.5 per cent, were selected in such one-sided elections. 
Of these 2,167 were Democratic, 522 Republican, and eight were splinter- 
party members. In 1930, no less than 165 congressmen fell in that cate- 
gory. They constituted 38.3 per cent of the house membership. At the 
other extreme, the election of 1896 chose but twenty-eight (8 per cent) 
by such overwhelming odds. Not since 1916 have less than 24 per cent 
been so selected. On the other hand, in the eleven elections between 1896 


and 1916, only two exceeded the minimum of the last fifteen elections.‘ 
This minimum of 24.3 per cent was established in 1946. This would prove 
that the primaries have become more important in the recent years in that 
fewer contests are in the close category. Of the 5,058 seats filled in the 
first thirteen elections (1896-1920), 1,094 or 21.6 per cent were in this 
category. For the last elections, the percentage rose to 29. 


Of the 7,875 candidates chosen in contests which were not so patently 
one-sided, there were many in which the results were never in doubt after 
the formal announcement of the parties’ candidates. Let us establish a 
second criterion of 20 per cent plurality. By this standard, no two-party 
contest would be closer than 60 per cent for the winner and 40 per cent 
for the loser. Professional political managers would regard such contests 
as essentially easy. No great effort would be required of the favored can- 


2Page 269. Other scholars have taken this estimate as the only available evaluation 
of the importance of primaries. 

’Congressmen chosen in at-large elections are arbitrarily eliminated from this in- 
quiry for purposes of simplicity. In the twenty-six elections, 264 members (2.5 per 
cent) were chosen in at-large elections. States electing but a single congressman are 
classified as single-member constituencies. See my Congrssional Elections, (1947), 

. 51. 

; *These were 1904 with 24.7 per cent and 1906 with 26 per cent. 

SWhere third-party candidates were involved, the vote distribution could be on the 

basis of 50-30-20, or 50-30-15-5, or 40-20-15-15-10. 
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didates. The close races are those in which the outcome depends upon 
the final convictions of the vital § per cent. 


By this second 20 per cent criterion, 5,662 contests (53.5 per cent) were 
in the safe category. Nomination practically determined the final out- 
come. Seventy-one per cent were so elected in 1926 and 68.2 per cent 
in 1924; at the other extreme, only 37.7 per cent were so chosen in 1898.° 
Since 1916, only two elections (1932 and 1934) have failed to elect haif 
of the congressmen by this safe plurality. 

Finally, just under 14 per cent of the whole number were elected by 
less than 5 per cent plurality. This means that the greatest range would 
be 52.5 to 47.5 per cent in a two-party race. In the average elections 
(1900), fifty-six congressmen were returned in such very close contests. 
In 1926, only twenty-eight (6.5%) were so elected; in 1924, the figure was 
thirty-one (7%); and in 1946 tiwas thirty-four (8%). At the other ex- 
treme were 1912 with 108 (25.9%); 1910 with eighty-two (21.3%) and 
1914 with seventy-nine (19%). Not since 1916 have as many as 17 per 
cent been selected in these close contests. In nine of these last fifteen 
elections, less than 13 per cent of the membership won in these touch- 
and-go-races. 

In respect to the difference between presidential and off-year elections, 
the results are not particularly impelling. The latter selected 4.5 per cent 
more by the 50 per cent plurality standard; one-fifth per cent more by the 
20 per cent rule; and less than one-fifth per cent fewer by the 5 per cent 
margin. This would mean that, though fewer citizens participate in the 
off-year elections, the clash of parties is not much different except in those 
constituencies where defeat is a foregone conclusion before the nomina- 
tions occur and where there is not the impelling reason to get out a con- 
gressional constituency’s minority party vote in order to win, if possible, 
a state’s electoral vote for the party’s presidential ticket. 


Sectional Aspects of Primaries 


The primaries do not operate uniformly throughout the United States. 
There are fundamental sectional aspects. In other studies, I have used a 
five-section division of the United States.’ The East includes New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; the South comprises the 
eleven secession states and Oklahoma; the Border numbers Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri; the Middle West con- 
tains Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa; 


°Of the twenty-six elections, only 1896 and 1898 gave to less than 40 per cent of 
the winning candidates this safe plurality. Nine elections returned between 40 and 50 
per cent; seven between 50 and 60 per cent; seven between 60 and 70 per cent; and 
one, 1926, over 70 per cent. 

"Supreme Court Judges (1938), Presidential Elections (1940), and Congressional 
Elections (1947). 
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while the West embraces the other fifteen states of Great Plains, Rocky 
Mountain, and Pacific littoral. 

The sectional distributions of percentage categories are shown in the 
following table: 


SECTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF CONGRESSIONAL 


PLURALITIES 
By Percentages in Sectional Categories 
Plurality East South Border Middle West U.S. U.S.Less 
West South 

Over 50% 10.3 71.8 4.8 7.8 13.3 25.5 9.2 
40-50% 8.0 4.8 1.9 5.2 5.5 5.6 5.9 
30-40% 12.3 5.8 4.5 9.3 9.4 8.8 9.9 
20-30% 18.0 5.5 11.5 16.3 17.3 13.6 16.5 
10-20% 23.6 6.3 26.5 25.1 25.5 20.0 24.8 

0-10% 27.8 5.9 50.8 36.2 29.0 26.5 33.7 


The conspicuous feature of the table is that seven of every ten con- 
gressmen from the South are elected by overwhelming pluralities. The 
corollary is that 12 per cent of Southern representatives emerge from close 
elections. The primary is, therefore, the real election in that section. The 
West is the most representative system of the five. Its record is closer to 
that of the entire country. Both East and Middle West are fundamentally 
sections in which the general election determines the choice in more than 
half of the races. And the Border, with its close division between Repub- 
licans and Democrats, except in Kentucky, finds the general election the 
real selector in 77.3 per cent of the races. 

The South is a section apart from the rest of the United States. The 
predominance of the Democratic Party and the almost complete lack of 
opposition strength stem from the sectional traditionalism and from se- 
rious restrictions upon the exercise of the franchise. In addition, ten 
of the twelve states of the section provide run-off primaries to determine 
the final party choice of nominees.* This technique gives to citizens two 
elections in which to exercise their political choices. And even though 
the general election is, in seven cases out of eight, no more than an empty 
ritualistic political exercise, Southern congressmen have had to run the 
gauntlet of citizen approval as many times as have their colleagues from 
the other four sections. Utilization of the general election figures to estab- 
lish political criteria for Southern politics is subject to severe criticism. 
However, the provision for an added primary does not, by any manner of 
means, excuse the section from proper condemnation for its undemocratic 
practices in suffrage restriction. 

When the South is excluded from the election data, the pattern is that 
of close elections. The 20 per cent plurality category includes 58.5 per 


8Only Virginia does not require a run-off primary. 
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cent of all congressional contests. Less than 10 per cent are selected by 
pluralities in excess of one-half of the total vote. The Middle West is clos- 
est to being the representative for the four sections, with the West fea- 
turing fewer and the Border more contests in the close category. 
Individual State Records 


Thirteen states have not since 1894 selected a congressman by the 50 
per cent-plurality rule.® At the other extreme, ten states have selected 
more than one-half of their congressmen by such overwhelming plural- 
ities..° These comprise the South with North Carolina and Oklahoma 
excluded. 


When the 20 per cent plurality test is applied, a much more accurate 
evaluation of nomination-process importance results. Ranking in order 
from greatest to smallest percentages of seats won within this category, 
the states are: 


State Percent State Percent 
J ee ee, 96.15 25. Oregon ___- ——— > 
2. . Wt Viewiie css 93.10 26. Minnesota __.___- 49.56 
a er ee 91.74 27. Oklahoma ____________47.68 
4. New Mexico _________- 86.67 28. New York _____- 47.65 
a ae ee 83.24 29. Massachusetts ____ __ 46.89 
6. New Hampshire ______- 80.77 30. Wisconsin ___..________ 46.18 
75° SARI cack tcatiaw ones 79.51 31. Miaciagen _............05.15 
S. FUN annie. 76.77 32. Washington _____- 44.55 
9. Rhode Island __________ 75.48 33. North Carolina ___ 41.35 
Bi... FI ci: ececatminincniins 75.17 34. California ____________ 40.59 
Le | Re eee. eae Re 39.47 
2 a ee 69.23 36. North Dakota _________21.21 
13. Beaters ....2.-.. MEAS Fi. VR ....~.-......B 16 
14. Kansas ___..___.________ 68.23 38. ‘Tennessee Saints 
>: —ee ° AS | eee ___.17.00 
16. Free <2... BM. GA ~..-........... 13,53 
A oe eS LULU ___11.46 
18. Colorado ______- RR: Ee | 
19... Rentecky .............5855. 43. Ambeme ............___. 9. 

20. New Jersey ...........56.54 4. Axkaness ............... 3.91 
pe ee S53. °S5; Se «nk. eee 
22. South Dakota _.__._____ 52.17 46. Louisiana _______. a eae 
93; Ts a §2.08 47. Mississippi __--________ 0.51 
24. Pennsylvania -......~-- 52.06 48. South Carolina ________ 0.00 


®*They are: Conn., Del., Idaho, Ind., Mont., Neb., N. H., N. M., R. I, Utah, W. V., 
and Wyo. 

10In order, from 98.5 to 52.3 per cent, they are: Miss., S. C., La., Ga., Tex., Fla., 
Ala., Ark., Tenn., and Va. 
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The upper quartile includes four of the five Border States, three each 
from the East and West, and two from the Middle West. Half of the 
second twelve and five of the third are Western. The Border is all within 
the upper half; the Middle West in the upper three quarters, while the 
South is, with the exception of North Carolina and Oklahoma (both in 
the third), in the lower quartile. Vermont (East) and Arizona (West) 
complete the roster in the lowest quarter. The sectional distribution is, 
therefore, fairly distinctive. But it should be remembered that eight of 
the ten Southern states in the lower quartile utilize the system of double 
primaries, which makes the choice reasonably orthodox from the demo- 
cratic viewpoint. 








Recent Municipal Annexation in Texas 


AUGUST O. SPAIN 
Texas Christian University 


Recent experience in Texas with municipal annexation has attracted 
widespread attention. It has erupted now and then in fierce political con- 
troversy locally, has instigated considerable exegesis of the law by the 
State judiciary, and has brought into sharp focus the elemental need of 
towns and cities for freedom to expand unhampered by legal circumstance. 
During the past decade or more, continued industrialization, deriving no 
little stimulus from the national war effort, has contributed greatly to 
the increase of municipalities and to the multiple growing pains of their 
corporate life. Problems of housing, finance, extension of municipal ser- 
vices, and of police generally have come to plague many communities, 
striking with greatest impact apparently upon the larger cities. From the 
welter of post-war readjustment, the basic importance of opportune ex- 
tension of municipal jurisdiction over developing adjacent areas has 
been made impressively clear. Fortunately the territorial growth of Texas 
municipalities has kept the pace to a large degree. Within the metes and 
bounds of rather liberal law, expansion has been steady, and in some in- 
stances vigorous. Smaller communities have accepted petitions for ac- 
cession by developing suburbs, and home-rule cities have capitalized upon 
their greater initiative to annex residential and industrial areas on their 
outskirts. The great majority of the forty-four larger cities and towns 
in the State’ have effected annexations several times within the last ten 
years; and a few, in a dozen or more instances.” Naturally the “big four,” 
Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, and Fort Worth, have led the way; the 
last named has ambitiously expanded to a size of more than one hundred 
square miles. And there has been at least one important instance of con- 
solidation, that of Pelly and Goose Creek, to form the larger community 
of Baytown." 

Although the advantages of such extension of governmental jurisdiction 
are quite familiar, local opposition in Texas has continued to harass mun- 
icipal authorities, It has definitely come from three main sources: suburban 
dwellers opposed to city taxes; economic interests antagonistic to regula- 
tion and more taxes; and petty politicians who have a stake in the local 
status quo. The dissent has often proved ineffectual, merely producing 


*Those with a population of ten thousand or more, according to the census of 
1940. Sixteenth U. S. Census, 1940, “Population,” Vol. II, Pt. 6. pp. 1007-1008, 1026, 
1035, 1044, 1053. 

*A survey by questionnaires directed to city attorneys and local chambers of 
commerce in the forty-four largest cities in the State provided the figures and 
much other information —s their recent ex rience with annexation. 

"Hartman, Fred, “Three Oil Towns Become > National Municipal Review 


?7: 201-205, April, 1948; The Daily Sun (Baytown), ‘jammy 26, 1948, pp. 9, 16. 
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complaints against the annexing authority. More articulate opposition has 
delayed action by suits in court, or has won, by threat of litigation, various 
concessions from the annexing cities.‘ The most determined opponents 
have succeeded in escaping annexation altogether by converting them- 
selves into municipal corporations. Inability to take in these independently 
constituted, although economically and otherwise dependent, commun- 
ities has forced some of the larger cities to grow around them. Dallas 
has embraced the enclaves of Highland Park, University Park, and others; 
Fort Worth has practically surrounded River Oaks; Houston and two 
smaller communities have completely hemmed in West University Place; 
and San Antonio hugs Alamo Heights, Terrell Hills, and Olmos Park 
within her bounds.’ More frequently, the smaller community has simply 
blocked the expansion of the larger city in a given direction, as the village 
of Castle Heights stood in the path of Waco for some time. When num- 
erous or large, these recalcitrant neighbors can well threaten to choke off 
municipal growth. Thus Fort Worth is faced on the northwest by four 
incorporated places, and further expansion by Houston to the south and 
east is confronted by eight or more towns and villages. Similar situations 
in Dallas and San Antonio have provoked their city attorneys to denounce 
these dependent municipalities as leeches and parasites." Such obstacles 
are becoming far too numerous, and constitute today the most serious 
legal impediment in Texas to further development of municipal com- 
petence to cope with the problems of an urban civilization. This problem 
and related legal issues of municipal annexation are the subject of the 
present study. 


The State law on annexation is to be found in the Constitution of Texas, 
Article XI; the civil statutes, Vernon’s Annotated Civil Statutes, Title 28, 
especially Articles 961, 965-966, 970-971, 974, 1133-1134, 1165, 1175, 
1182-1187, 1188, 1193, and 1265"; and in the relevant decisions of the 
higher courts. Its interpretation by the judiciary down to 1939 has been 


‘These concessions usually concern extension of services, assumption of debt, 
etc.; Waco, e. g., conceded the refund of city taxes for the first year after an- 
nexation of Castle Heights te induce disincorporation by the latter. Resolution of 
Boara of Commissioners of City of Waco, Ton June 25, 1945. A more serious 
concession is that involved in so-called “gentlemen’s agreements” not to annex 
certain land to induce business enterprise to locate in the vicinity. City Planning 
Engineer of Dallas, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation (1948), unpublished 
materials, Department of Government, Texas istian University; also City Man- 
ager of Fort Worth, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation (1948). 


‘Executive Secretary of San Antonio Chamber of Commerce, Questionaire on 
Municipal Annexation (1948); Dallas Planning Engineer, Questionnaire on Mun- 
icipal Annexation (1948); Dallas Planning Questionnaire, p. 4; letter 
to present writer from Houston Director of City Planning, March 17, 1948; cf. 
Ashburn’s Map of Fort Worth, 1948. 


*Dallas Morning News, July 1, 1948 2nd section, p. 1; cf. Rouer, R. E., in Texas 
Municipalities, April, 1947, p. 75. 
"Vernon’s Texas Civil Statutes, revised and annotated (Kansas City, 1941). 
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ably expounded by Professor MacCorkle.* The essential provisions include 
authority conferred upon home-rule cities (those having population in 
excess of five thousand) to annex adjoining territory either by charter 
amendment or by ordinance. If it is proposed to annex all or part of a 
water improvement district, or a similar unit, the question may be sub- 
mitted to a referendum of the property tax-paying voters within the 
city and in the area to be annexed, concurrence of majorities in the two 
areas being conclusive; otherwise, matters of assumption of the water 
district debt and related problems may have to be resolved in the courts. 
If a home-rule city is also an independent school district, its annexation 
of territory also extends the jurisdiction of the school district corres- 
pondingly. A home-rule city may not annex an adjoining home-rule city, 
regardless of the difference in size or merits of the proposal; nor may 
a home-rule city annex an adjoining community that continues to func- 
tion under a general charter after attaining a population of more than 
five thousand and so achieving home-rule status. 

Cities, towns, and villages incorporated under the general laws of the 
State are much more circumscribed in their power to expand territorially. 
They are limited to adjacent land no more than one-half mile in width and 
by the necessity of obtaining the consent of the majority of the qualified 
voters resident in the area. On receipt of an affidavit made by three of 
their number certifying that consent, the commission or council can 
consummate the annexation by ordinance. Presumably a special act of 
the State legislature may provide for the annexation of such an adjoin- 
ing area to a general-law city or town regardless of the wishes of the 
inhabitants.’ Land owned by the community can be annexed by simple 
ordinance. 

The general assumption among municipal officers and the legal pro- 
fession throughout Texas seems to be that a home-rule city cannot annex 
a contiguous general-charter city of less than five thousand population. 
However, answer to the question has not been made unequivocally clear 
by the Constitution or by the statutes; nor, it might be added, by the 
courts. Apparently at least one legislative effort to confer such authority 
upon the home-rule cities of a single population class (100,000 to 150,000) 
has been nullified by judicial interpretation. In the instant case, as early 
as 1931, a Court of Civil Appeals denied the city of Port Arthur the power 
to annex Griffing Park unless it appeared “indispensable for the dis- 
charge of the obligations and purposes of its corporate existence.”” This 
qualification was clearly a judicial creation, not an express limitation 
imposed by written law. The performance, in thus finding an implied 


*MacCorkle, Stuart A., “The City and Her Boundaries,” Texas Municipalities 
26: 171-176 Uuly. 1939). 

*McKinney, M., and others, eds., Texas Jurisprudence (San Francisco, 1934), 
30: 68; MacCorkle, op. cit., p. 171. 

“Town of Griffing Park et al v. City of Port Arthur et al, 36 Southwestern Reporter 
(2nd) 593 (1931). 
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limit, represented an attitude that the judiciary has later come to eschew.” 
Moreover, the decision was not reviewed by the Supreme Court. In 1946, 
under the general laws of the State, apart from the statute involved in 
the earlier case, a Court of Civil Appeals, in the case of City of West Uni- 
versity Place v. City of Bellaire et al,” held categorically that a home- 
rule city had no power to annex a neighboring community of five thou- 
sand or less population; for the smaller municipality possessed powers of 
local self-government “by the same title as home-rule cities hold theirs: 
namely by the State Constitution and General Law.”” Again the case 
was not taken to the Supreme Court; the question remains, therefore, un- 
answered by the highest State court. Its ruling in the earlier case of City 
of Houston v. Magnolia Park (1925) did not meet the issue, for the 
language of the court then clearly based the denial of power upon the 
home-rule status of Magnolia Park, achieved by growing larger than 
five thousand in population. It had attained the dignity of home rule 
even though it had not yet adopted its own charter. Hence the possibility 
exists that the high court might in future litigation sanction broader power 
of home-rule cities to annex. Such interpretation would not violate its 
own precedents, and would perhaps be more consistent with its liberal 
views on related issues of annexation. 


Meantime, this incapacity simply clinches the general inability of home- 
rule cities to annex their smaller incorporated neighbors, as their lack 
of such authority relative to home-rule cities remains well established. An 
ambitious attack was recently made upon the law of the Magnolia Park 
case in City of El Paso et al v. State ex rel Town of Ascarate et al (1947)”; 
but it was rebuffed by the Court of Appeals, and the Supreme Court re- 
fused to grant error. The plea for reversal of the earlier ruling emphasized 
the injustice of permitting residents of suburban communities to “enjoy 
all the advantages of the city, and yet . . . to escape its taxation.” Realistic 
law would recognize the sound principle of unified municipal jurisdiction 
over a developing metropolitan area; resulting political integration, justi- 
fied by the obvious dependency of “satellites” upon the central city, would 
vastly facilitate governmental efficiency and rational growth. Impressed 
by the moral weight of the argument, the court suggested that political 
adjustment was still available: under the law the two communities could 
be consolidated by mutual consent. The suggestion ironically ignored the 
fact that self-interest of the smaller town would generally make such 


“See, for example, the statement by the Commission of Appeals, ado <- by the 


Supreme Court, in City of Gladewater v. State ex rel Walker et al, 157 S. W. (2nd) 
641 (1942). 

198 S. W. (2nd) 766 (1946). 

*“Ibid., p. 767. 

“276 S. W. 685 (1925). 

209 S. W. (2nd) 989 (1947). 

“Application for writ of error to the Supreme Court of Texas, in the case cited, 
p- 38. 
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solution impossible. Furthermore, the court was notably silent regarding 
possible legislative remedy; the State law-makers might undertake to re- 
vise the statutes so as to devolve such power to annex upon home-rule 
cities, conceivably without running afoul of constitutional limitation. 


On other questions about municipal annexation, the courts in Texas have 
continued during the past decade to interpret the laws somewhat more 
favorably to home-rule cities and other growing communities. They have 
repulsed several attempts to find limitations on the power of home-rule 
cities to annex without regard for the will of the inhabitants of the area. 
Largely by following established precedent, the Court of Civil Appeals 
in Allen et al v. City of Austin (1938)”" sustained Austin in the exercise 
of such power by ordinance; this method did not require approval by 
referendum even of electors in the city itself. This was not only a simpler 
process than charter amendment, but had the practical merit of avoiding 
the statutory prohibition of amending charters more often than once 
in two years. Article 1182a, that authorized referenda by the “legally 
qualified property tax-paying voters,” as noted above, was held not to 
apply, as the city council had not, and under its charter could not have, 
referred the matter to election. This reasoning and the ambiguity of the 
statute, especially with regard to its applicability, may have inspired the 
subsequent attacks on annexations by Fort Worth and Beaumont. 


Fort Worth had annexed the unincorporated village of Ridglea by char- 
ter amendment. As this procedure necessarily involved a vote by electors 
in Fort Worth, it was contended, in City of Fort Worth v. State ex rel 
Ridglea Village (1945),” that failure to submit the question in two re- 
ferenda, one in the city and another in the village, had violated Article 
1182a and thus vitiated its legality. The Court of Civil Appeals rejected 
the argument; and held that the statute had not repealed Article 1175, 
but provided an alternative procedure to facilitate settlement of ques- 
ions regarding assumption of debt when the area being annexed was a 
water improvement district, irrigation district, or other similar unit. The 
authority to proceed on its own determination, as conferred by the home- 
rule amendment, the enabling statute, and its own charter, justified the 
city in not invoking the statute in question; for that act showed no legis- 
lative intent to change established policy. In Turner et al v. City of Beau- 
mont et al (1946), this ruling was reiterated by another Court of Civil 
Appeals. There annexation had been accomplished by ordinance that 
was, in accordance with the city charter, submitted for approval by the 
qualified voters of the city only. This distinction from the Fort Worth 
case did not alter the optional character of the statute. In 1947, the Sup- 


7116 S. W. (2nd) 468 (1938). | 
*186 S. W. (2nd) 323 (1945). 
197 S. W. (2nd) 114 (1946). 
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reme Court confirmed this interpretation in the Baytown case,” treated 
below. 


Various claims of flaws in procedure have failed generally to defeat 
expansion by Texas cities and towns. The case of State ex rel Wilkinson 
et al v. Self et al (1945)* involved annexation by Corpus Christi in which 
Article 1182a was followed. Failure to employ exactly the process pre- 
scribed in the city charter did not prove fatal, presumably because the 
statute provided a valid alternative. Mere doubt of the accuracy of certi- 
fication by petitioners that a majority of the resident voters in the area 
favored joining the city; and objections that the voting place for voters 
in the territory was located in the city; that the favorable referendum in 
the area was by a simple majority thereon, and not by absolute majority; 
and that less than thirty days notice of the referendum had been given— 
all were held by the Court of Appeals to be insufficient to invalidate the 
action. So also, in the Fort Worth case discussed above, the objection 
that flexible wording of the initial resolution announcing intention to 
annex by ordinance would admit of later abandonment of the project was 
brushed aside. And another appellate court found no procedural flaw in 
the refusal of the Dallas city council to postpone adoption of an ordinance 
of annexation so as to permit a fuller hearing of opponents to the action.” 
Apparently the court will sustain any orthodox procedure reasonably con- 
sistent with the city charter, the general laws, and the Constitution of the 
State. 


In several instances, virtual races have resulted from the quest of sub- 
urbanites for separate incorporation to forestall being annexed by a city. 
This rivalry has thrust upon the courts the question of priority of valid 
jurisdiction over such an area, as it was deemed axiomatic that two mun- 
icipal corporations could not wield authority over the same territory at 
the same time.” They have held that whichever process was inaugurated 
earlier in point of time established exclusive jurisdiction, whether of the 
annexing city or of the inchoate municipality seeking incorporation. In 
State ex rel Binz et al v. City of San Antonio (1941),” the Court of Ap- 
peals decided that San Antonio had acquired such prior jurisdiction by 
passing at first reading an ordinance to annex, as this action occurred be- 
fore the beginning of the incorporation process through filing the ap- 
propriate petition by residents in the area with the county judge. This 
jurisdiction was not upset by the greater speed which completed the 
necessary steps for incorporation before the process of annexation was 
concluded. On the other hand, El Paso lost its race by several hours, 


”Pelly et al. v. Harris County Water Control and Improvement District No. 7, et al, 
198 S. W. (2nd) 450 (1947). 

™191 S. W. (2nd) 756 (1945). 

*Lefler v. City of Dallas, 177 S. W. (2nd) 231 (1943). 

™City of Galena Park et al v. City of Houston, 133 S. W. (2nd) 162 (1939). 

“147 S. W. (2nd) 551 (1941). 
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and could not impeach the jurisdiction acquired by the “municipal corp- 
oration in embryo.” It was contended that filing the petition was not 
the definitive beginning of the process of incorporation; subsequent order 
of an election by the county judge was the authoritative step, and in 
this instance followed initial action of El Paso by two days. In the decision 
referred to above, the Court of Civil Appeals rejected the plea and sus- 
tained the jurisdiction of the town of Ascarate, because the action of 
the judge in ordering the election was purely ministerial, whereas proper 
filing of the petition to incorporate was “in the nature of a legislative 
act.”” Mere filing of such a petition, however, was no bar to annexation 
later, it was held in the Corpus Christi case, when it clearly appeared 
that the effort had been abandoned and the county judge had not ordered 
an election. In a recent controversy, dealt with more fully below, the 
lower courts were sustained by the Supreme Court in ruling that the min- 
isterial character of the duty of the county judge to order an election 
on proposed incorporation did not compel him to ignore the incapacity of 
the community to incorporate by virtue of pending annexation by Dal- 
las. His prompt revoking of an election order on discovering that in- 
capacity was upheld.” 

In still another case, City of Goose Creek v. City of Pelly (1946),” 
time priority protected the jurisdiction of one city against invasion by 
another city. The Court of Appeals held that Goose Creek had no power 
to annex territory over which Pelly already had jurisdiction, whether by 
boundary definition on original incorporation, subsequent annexation, or 
by inclusion within the proposed bounds of the city under a pending 
home-rule charter, all of which antedated attempted annexation by 
Goose Creek. In like fashion, the Court of Civil Appeals had several years 
previously rejected the attempt of Galena Park to annex land held by 
Houston.” The argument urged by Galena Park would have blinked the 
time factor by alleging that Houston had annexed a strip of territory 
bordering the Buffalo Bayou and the Ship Canal on both sides under 
the authority of an emergency enabling statute (Articles 1183 to 1187) 
for the purpose only of providing wharfage facilities and general police 
of a navigable stream; jurisdiction for such purpose would not preclude 
annexation by a second city for general municipal purposes. Whatever 
the original legislative intent, the court was persuaded that the statute 
embraced no lurking limitation on the scope of municipal jurisdiction 
acquired thereunder. This was but another instance of the well-settled 
rule that two municipal corporations cannot exercise concurrent power 
over the same territory. 


"City of El Paso et al v. State ex rel Town of Ascarate et al, 209 S. W. (2nd) 989, 993 
(1947). 

“Beyer el al v. Templeton et al, 208 S. W. (2nd) 692 (1947); 212 S. W. (2nd) 
134 (1948). 

*197 S. W. (2nd) 152 (1946). 

*City of Galena Park et al v. City of Houston, 133 S. W. (2nd) 162 (1939). 
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The judiciary has proved to be very indulgent, it seems, in interpreta- 
tion of the requirement that territory subject to annexation must be 
adjacent to the city. On this score the judges have shown a keen apprecia- 
tion of the peculiar jurisdictional need for discriminate municipal ex- 
pansion, and have perhaps molded the law to fit the facts. Although the 
reach of towns and cities operating under general charters remains limited 
to territory no more than one-half mile in width, and probably therefore 
no more than one-half mile beyond existing municipal bounds,” home- 
rule cities can reach much farther to embrace needed territory regardless 
of shape or size so long as a land link connects it with the city. Thus, in 
Lefler et al v. City of Dallas (1943),” annexation of a residential suburb 
to Dallas was sustained, although it was joined to the city only by a strip 
ten feet wide and three-fourths of a mile long. Crying ‘ ‘gerrymander, ” be- 
cause no resident of the connecting strip had signed the petition for an- 
nexation, availed nothing, since the pertinent law laid down no pres- 
criptions of shape, size, or extent. The requirement of contiguity can be 
satisfied apparently by extension of an “isthmus” to the goal. Similarly 
Wichita Falls was upheld i in annexing two airfields three or four miles 
away on joining them by annexing the connecting State highway.” There 
probably can be no doubt, therefore, of the legality of the recent action 
by Fort Worth in reaching out an arm to embrace the land to serve the 
prospective international airport, nor any valid criticism of protecting 
valuable property in this manner against annexation by the small nearby 
community of Euless for exploitation as a rich tax resource.” The attitude 
of the Texas courts on this point has offered larger cities an opportunity 
to encircle smaller neighbors and so prevent further interference with their 
own development in the vicinity, as San Antonio, Houston, and Dallas 
have done. 

The courts have also been generous in denying limitations on the 
power to annex urged by claims of infringement upon the jurisdiction of 
other political entities, federal, State, and local. Thus, in the case of en- 
circlement by Houston of a neighboring home-rule city, the charge that 
such action would in effect deprive the victim of power to expand itself by 
territorial annexation was admitted, but this practical consequence was 
no ground for denying the power to the city which first moved to lay hold 
to the premises.” In City of Wichita Falls v. Bowen (1944), the Supreme 
Court denied that there was any fatal infringement upon the authority 
of either the State Railroad Commission or of the United States War De- 
parment in the annexation of two airfields and the connecting highway 


*For one possible exception, see MacCorkle, op. cit., p. 171. 

"177 S. W. (2nd) 231 (1943). 

"City of Wichita Falls v. Bowen, 182 S. W. (2nd) 695 (1944). 

“Fort Worth Star-Telegram, morning ed., June 18, 1948, p. 1 

“City of Houston v. State ex rel West University Place, 176 S. W. (2nd) 928 
(1943). 

“182 S. W. (2nd) 695 (1944). 
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to the city. Federal jurisdiction over one of the fields which was a mili- 
tary reservation might compel the city to curtail or suspend the exercise 
of jurisdiction there; but that fact did not, within the purview of Texas 
law, prevent Texas territory from becoming part of the city. That the 
same annexation removed a bus line operating theretofore between the air- 
fields and the city from the regulatory authority of the Railroad Commis- 
sion of the State, and subjected it to the city, was entirely consistent with 
the law. Possession of a certificate of public necessity and convenience, 
valid earlier under State authority, gave the operator no vested right 
against regulation by the city when his area of operations came properly 
within the jurisdiction of the city. 

Whether an annexation that resulted in usurpation of the power of 
the county school board to change bounds of school districts generally 
was entirely valid came before the judiciary in Beaumont Independent 
School District et al v. Broadus (1944).* This conflict arose from simul- 
taneous extension of the independent school district of the city, as au- 
thorized by law, when the city itself annexed adjacent territory. Suit rais- 
ing the issue, interestingly enough, was not brought by the county school 
board, but by taxpayers in the area annexed to obtain clarification of 
jurisdiction as between their old school district and the new one, both 
of which, it seems, were assessing them for taxes. The Court of Appeals 
agreed as to the logical inconsistency of the pertinent statutes,” but held 
that the history of legislation on school organization revealed legislative 
intent to keep municipal schools separate from those outside. Hence, an 
act of municipal annexation validly withdrew the area from its old school 
district and brought it within that of the city, however it might qualify 
the power of the county school board. The unusual involution of this 
controversy sprang from the fact that schools in Texas cities can be and 
generally are organized separateiy from the municipal government. 


A most interesting contest was that arising from the opposition of 
Baytown, organized only as a water control and improvement district, to 
annexation by Pelly; the rival interests of the neighboring city of Goose 
Creek were also involved. Pelly had annexed the adjacent community 
and two other water districts by ordinance immediately after adopting 
its own home-rule charter. The Baytown district had well in excess of 
five thousand population; and, in addition to water, supplied its con- 
stituents with sewerage, fire protection, and garbage collection services. 
These facts, it was argued, established its immunity to annexation; for, 
although it had not incorporated, Baytown had grown into a kind of 
quasi-municipal status. This view prevailed in the Court of Civil Appeals,” 
but the Supreme Court, in Pelly et al v. Harris County Water Control and 


182 S. W. (2nd) 406 (1944). 

“Revised Civil Statutes, 1925, Article 2804, and Vernon’s Texas Statutes, 1936, 
Articles 2742e and 2742f. 

195 S. W. (2nd) 241 (1946). 
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Improvement District No. 7 et al (1947), rejected the hypothesis en- 
tirely. That such a district clearly had no broad general police power 
indicated its want of status as a municipal corporation. It had only “a 
low grade of corporate existence.” Houston had intervened on behalf 
of Pelly, for the proposition offered by Baytown raised the spectre of 
strangulation of larger Texas cities in growing metropolitan areas. And 
the Supreme Court agreed: “We do not think it was ever intended that 
the growth of a municipal corporation could be thwarted in that fashion.” 


The efforts of Dallas to annex the suburban area of Honey Springs 
met prolonged opposition both in and out of court. Two efforts at in- 
corporating the community failed; one mistaken election on disincorpor- 
ation produced a majority vote to revert to the status the community al- 
ready ocupied; and finally litigation culminated in a conclusive decision 
in favor of Dallas by the highest court in the State. In Richardson et al v 
State (1946), “ the Court of Appeals, in a quo warranto proceeding in- 
stigated by Dallas to clear the way for annexation, held that Honey Springs 
had never been legally incorporated, for the original effort in 1937 
had violated the area limit imposed by general law upon towns of less 
than two thousand population. Any flaw in subsequent disincorporation 
proceedings, had, therefore, no bearing on the status of Honey Springs. 
When Dallas then undertook to proceed with the annexation by ordin- 
ance, various contradictory claims were raised, the most impressive of 
which was that the court had recognized the de facto municipal status 
of Honey Springs even when it found against the validity of its incorp- 
oration. In Beyer et al v. Templeton et al (1947)," the Court of Appeals 
acknowledged the de facto status; but insisted that concession was solely 
a matter of public policy to protect creditors and others who had trans- 
actions with Honey Springs while acting as a municipal corporation. The 
concession did not confer de jure status, nor any immunity from annexa- 
tion by a home-rule city. The instant suit, representing an abortive at- 
tempt to compel the county judge to cooperate officially in incorpora- 
tion proceedings precluded by pending annexation by Dallas, was ap- 
pealed; and the decision below was confirmed by the Supreme Court 
in June, 1948.° 


Finally, the higher courts have been uniformly consistent, during the 
past decade or more, in denying limits on the power to annex, whether 
of general-charter municipalities, or of home-rule cities, alleged to in- 
here in due process of law as substance. Claims of unconstitutional de- 
privation of liberty or property, variously urged by inhabitants, property 
owners, and business enterprises, because of improper or non-public 


"198 S. W. 2nd) 450 (1947). 

“[bid., p. 453. 

“199 S. W. (2nd) 239 (1946). 

“208 S. W. (2nd) 692 (1947). 

“Beyer et al v. Templeton et al, 212 S. W. (2nd) 134 (1948). 
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purpose of the annexation, impossibility of municipal benefits to the area 
annexed, or double taxation when antecedent special districts were en- 
compassed, have been regularly rejected. The early judicial tendency to 
prevent general-charter towns from grabbing agricultural or unoccupied 
lands,* and the statutes providing for discontinuance of uninhabited ter- 
ritory by the same class of municipalities“ have not given rise to doctrinal 
limitation in terms of purpose. In fact, the Commission of Appeals, whose 
opinion was adopted by the Supreme Court, in City of Gladewater v. 
State ex rel Walker et al (1942),” expressly disavowed judicial competence 
to find any limitation other than those expressly stated in the written Con- 
stitution and statutes. For general charter cities, there were the limitations 
that the area must be adjacent and be no more than one-half mile in 
width; no other limit was to be implied. No violation of due process 
of law was established by the land-owners’ suspicion that the only pur- 
pose of the city was to gain tax resources; nor by the allegation that the 
land was not suited to city use, but was swampy, overflow land occupied 
by oil refineries, storage pits, tanks, and salt-water pits, the owners of 
which could derive no benefits from the extension of municipal juris- 
diction over them. 


A similar Austinian attitude seems to have guided the courts in refusing 
such objections to annexation by home-rule cities. In City of Houston v. 
State ex rel West University Place (1943), referred to earlier, the Su- 
preme Court answered the charge that Houston had annexed the land 
in question for reasons of political rivalry with her smaller neighbor and 
had no genuine need for it. Neither the motives of the city council, nor 
the wisdom of its action were proper subject of judicial concern. “We 
cannot say that (the act of annexation) was so unrelated to petitioner’s 
economic and municipal needs as to be wholly unreasonable and arbi- 
trary, and for that reason subject to judicial review.”” A plea similar 
to that in the Gladewater case, was made by the Stanolind Oil Company 
on intervening in a suit“ against Beaumont; sixteen hundred acres that 
the company owned or leased within the annexed teritory were “wholly 
unsuitable for municipal purposes.” The Court of Appeals made short 
shrift of the argument. The cities, to whom legislative authority has been 
delegated, are generally to be relied upon, it would seem, to judge the 
wisdom and purpose of contemplated annexation. 


In the Baytown case, discussed above, the appeal to due process of law 
rested upon the prospect of double taxation. The possibility that the 
annexing city might not assume the bonded debt of the water district 


“Ewing v. State ex rel Pollard, 16 S. W. 872 (1891); MacCorkle, op. cit., pp. 171-172. 
“Vernon’s Texas Statutes, 1936, Articles 970, 973; cf. Article 1134. 

“157 S. W. (2nd) 641 (1942). 

“176 S. W. (2nd) 928 (1943). 

“[bid., p. 931. 

“Turner et al v. City of Beaumont et al, 197 S. W. (2nd) 114 (1946). 
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(on determining that procedure according to Article 1182a was optional) 
and that the two authorities might function concurrently in the annexed 
area was acknowledged by the Supreme Court, for there was no necessary 
incompatibility of jurisdiction as in the case of two cities. However, re- 
sulting multiple obligation of residents of over-lapping tax jurisdictions 
was quite familiar. “The fact that part of the property included in the 
territorial limits of the one is also included in the other does not sub- 
ject property to double taxation nor contravene the constitutional rule 
that taxes must be equal! and uniform.” The fiction that such circumstance 
did not constitute double taxation for water supply service, at any event, 
was supported by long-standing law and custom. No limitation inherent 
in due process of law could be invoked. 

In conclusion, it can be definitely stated that the courts in Texas have 
generally shown a realistic appreciation of the more pressing needs of 
growing municipalities; they have on occasion implemented the “jural 
postulates” inherent in an increasingly urban culture. The single short- 
coming in their interpretation of the law on annexation may well be the 
refusal to admit of home-rule annexation of dependent incorporated com- 
munities. The State legislature might cure one phase of this deficiency 
with regard to satellite towns of less than five thousand population. Com- 
prehensive solution of the problem, however, by effective broadening of 
the power to annex would probably require constitutional amendment. 


“198 S. W. (2nd) 450, 454 (1947). 
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SUMNER H. Siicuter: The American Economy, Its Problems and Pros- 
pects (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 1948. Pp., 214, $2.75.) 


Professor Slichter feels that the great strength of the American econ- 
omy is not appreciated. The American economy with six per cent of the 
world’s population produces one third of the world’s total goods. Along 
with this material achievement the American economy has produced an 
environment favorable to democratic institutions and processes, has shown 
marked respect for the personal dignity of the average individuals who 
compose it, and has favored wide artistic and cultural development. 

This statement of the attainments of the American economy is rem- 
iniscent of Professor Schumpeter’s Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy. 
But Professor Slichter does not subscribe to the Schumpetrian paradox 
that the success of capitalism makes socialism inevitable. Rather he en- 
visions the United States as moving further toward what he already con- 
siders to be a markedly “laboristic” economy. In such an economic system 
private enterprise will continue to operate, but the interests of labor will 
predominate. Such an economy will broaden the objectives of private 
enterprise, introduce civil rights into industry, and widen public partici- 
pation in policy decisions. 

The interest of the book, however, is not in the future possibilities of 
such an economy, but in some four immediate problems that the American 
economy now faces. The four problems are those of industrial relations, 
economic stability, international economic policy, and the maintenance 
of a satisfactory system of economic incentives. In the field of industrial 
relations it is not enough that a system that will establish labor peace be 
devised. The settlements made must be based not on relative strength, but 
upon definite principles that recognize the public’s interest in the effect 
of the wage bargain upon the allocation of labor between industries and 
upon employment in general and the price level. It is the latter matter 
that alarms Professor Slichter. He believes that the bilaterally monopolistic 
bargins of the uncontrolled labor market are likely to result in a con- 
tinuing rise of the wage level far greater than the increase in total output 
can justify. Thus the community will be confronted by either a steady 
increase in unemployment resulting from a wage level that makes bus- 
iness operations unprofitable or by a steady rise in prices that will prevent 
unemployment by nullifying the ‘burden of the higher wage rates to bus 
iness enterprise. 

The problem of economic stability for Professor Slichter appears to 
be the problem of preventing inflation. Depression, he apparently be- 
lieves, can be prevented by wise monetary and fiscal policy. But unless 
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labor and management can learn to appreciate their responsibility in re- 
gard to inflation in connection with their wage bargains, the community 
will be driven to wage and price controls. Since Professor Slichter charac- 
terizes American industry as highly competitive, the threat of monopoly 
to the economy seems to come entirely from the labor market. 
Meanwhile there is the problem of integrating the American economy 
with that of the rest of the world. Continuous inflationary pressure, while 
a curse, may aid this problem for it will encourage imports of consumer 
goods and provide foreigners with the dollar exchange so desperately 
needed to industrialize their economies. Thus the labor movement’s de- 
mands may be in part kept in check. But lastly there is also the problem 
of maintaining the necessary incentives for an enterprise system in a 
“laboristic” age. As one might expect, Professor Slichter is extremely pes- 
simistic about the effects of tax policy and labor demands upon the supply 
of venture capital. He fears that a less dynamic society will result. Un- 
fortunately this is a matter about which there seems to be much talk and 
few facts. Against this position it might be urged that entrepreneurs may 
be taught to play for smaller stakes and that government under the tax 
laws shares their losses as well as their gains. Furthermore the capital 
saving nature of much of our new inventions must be noted. The im- 
portance still attached to saving by Professor Slichter can be overdone. 
Lastly it would seem that the rate of technological change that science 


appears about to offer us is likely to force us to cry for the mercy of a 
less dynamic economy that does not necessitate tremendous readjust- 
ments of our whole way of life. 


Texas A & M College A. Morgner 


Tuomas D. Crarx: The Rural Press and the New South. (Baton Rouge, 
La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1948, Pp., 112, $2.00.) 


This brief study of the southern weekly newspaper editor and his 
paper in the post-Civil War period does not present an unblemished 

icture of “country” journalism in that troubled era. 

Professor Thomas D. Clark notes that “patent medicine ads ran amid 
general silence as to their worth, and little restrictive legislation was 
started.” Editorials and editorialized news articles promoted the concept 
of white supremacy. Lynching was not always denounced. Rival editors 
wrote about each other in intemperate terms. 

But newspaper men will be pleased by the sympathetic tone of the 
book, amused by the yarns about oldtime publishing, and reminded again 
of the intrinsic importance of communications in a democracy. The period 
studied extends from 1865 to 1910. The three chapters are on “The 
People’s Press,” “News for the People,’ ’and “The Editor and the New 
South.” 
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Professor Clark, head of the Department of History at the University 
of Kentucky, turned to the South’s weekly press in his search for materials 
on the “common man.” Here he found sources he calls superior to most 
published works on the reconstruction period. He has interpreted them 
with skill and insight. 

Adherence to Democratic politics was about the only tie between the 
ante-bellum and post-war weeklies, says the author. Newspapering was 
regarded as a highly desirable profession for young men of limited means. 
It was respectable. Income was immediate, however small. Prime needs 
were ability to read and write, horse sense, and personal courage. 

“Country newspaper offices,” says Professor Clark, “housed the biggest 
collection of self-made men to be found in the South.” 

A small investment in type, a printer’s stone, a few tables, and a Wash- 
ington or Franklin hand press put a man in the publishing business. News 
flowed in, for the most part; little had to be gathered. Readers found 
an outlet for their opinions in letters to the editor. Common men ac- 
quired the dignity of seeing their names in print. The names-make-news 
philosophy was born. Moreover, country correspondents developed not 
only a pride of authorship but “a feeling of superiority over the mere 
mortals who, in their clumsy way, were only making the news.’ 


Readers showed an intense liking for news of human interest. Weather, 
then as now, made news. Newsworthy also were sales, road conditions, 
courting “cases”, illnesses, births and deaths, accidents, and freaks of 
nature. People scoffed at the gossipy, homely little items—and asked for 
more. And the result was, says Professor Clark, that later historians were 
given “a running story of provincial America, a chain description of 
the immediate present “for the far-distant future.” 


In the poorer rural homes where the only reading materials were the 
Bible and the county-seat weekly, even the ready-print sections were eag- 
erly received. Walls were papered with these pages of timeless interest. 
“Open to censure today, perhaps, this use of auxiliary services made the 
establishment and continued publication of hundreds of southern weeklies 
a possibility,” says the author. 


The post-war weeklies were synchronized with the lives of the people 
they served. Whipping the editor was more of a reality than an idiomatic 
expression, yet the most successful editors were those “whose constant 
dealing with the printed word gave them, in the eyes of their readers, a 
sacrosanct wisdom far above that possessed by their fellow men.” 


These papers mirrored conditions as they were. Editors saw their own 
welfare bound up in the general need for literacy. They campaigned for 
more schools, better pay for teachers, good roads, good government, and 
respect for law. Professor Clark says they showed an innate sense of 
justice and a sincere desire to improve the lot of the common man. They 
exhibited high courage in fighting bigotry and assaulting “the rigidity of 
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the southern provincial mind.” They influenced readers profoundly by 
presenting current issues in clear, everyday language. 


The University of Texas Olin E. Hinkle 


Joun R. Etiincston: Protecting Our Children from Criminal Careers. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948, Pp. 374, $5.00.) 


It would be wrong to consider Ellingston’s well-written book merely 
as a report on the experiment of the California Youth Authority which 
became law in June 1941. We are, of course, conducted through the be- 
ginnings and the crises of the reform movement which started with 
the suicide of two boys in the punishment cell of Whittier. In a very 
ingenious way the story of an outburst of remorse for long-spun “appease- 
ment” and feverish social pioneering is told. The results bear careful 
watching. We learn of some figures indicating distinct improvement, but 
the reviewer is glad that Ellingston himself cautions us to accept the 
data with reservations (p. 175). They are in reality in their present sta- 
tistical arrangement inconclusive. 

The diagnostic clinic starts justly the process of rehabilitation. Dia 
sis — can it really be reached safely in 4-6 weeks? — is followed by dis- 
position. Ellingston provides us with an enthusiastic description of the 
new units, set up by the California Youth Authority. There is the war- 
time experiment at Bernicia Arsenal, the forestry camps in the Calaveras 
Big Trees State Park, the Los Guilucos School for Girls and the Ventura 
School. The author’s attitude is one of great optimism and gentle under- 
standing, and I think his mode of thinking is a necessary and valuable 
antidote to the simplified and nonchalant practice of untrained and under- 
paid professional amateurs in the field of correction. I hesitate, however, 
to follow him when he extends the vital needs of the delinquent boy or 
girl to a legitimate share in “the kind of life they see about them and 
on the screen.” (p. 329) I doubt furthermore whether we have succeeded 
in educating a delinquent girl for life when released she gets out of hand 
and tells the parole officer that she wants to go back to Los Guilucos, 
the artificial institution life. (p. 141) “She came back to the school beam- 
ing with satisfaction”. In this case we should not be satisfied with our- 
selves. 

Ellingston’s excellent book teaches us again how complex the situa- 
tions are we have to deal with, how much the ideas of the most pro- 
gressive minds differ and that the only answer will be given by the figures 
of carefully collected and carefully appraised statistics. No one will deny 
that youngsters need “security,” but will he or she find the world secure 
when they leave the ideal foster home of a modern institution? In one 
passage Ellingston maintains that it is not the clubfoot that causes the 
boy to steal automobiles, it is the mental reaction to the clubfoot and 
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the treatment he receives from others because of it. (p. 40) Yet should 
we not stretch the causative chain to its earliest and most attackable links? 
And is stealing automobiles the only mental reaction by which the handi- 
capped boy can attain recognition, self-reliance and success? 

‘Lo read the book — even to oppose the author here and there — to learn 
from his story, to follow his subtle and progressive mind is as much plea- 
sure as it is benefit. Mostly agreeing and sometimes disagreeing we feel 
stimulated and richer in facts and suggestions. 


University of Kansas City Hans von Hentig 


Louis H. Bean: How To Predict Elections. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
Publisher, 1948. Pp., x, 197, $2.50.) 


“As Goes Your State, So Goes the Nation.” Mr. Bean’s formula is 
based on the idea that a trend in the nation may be discernible in each 
state. If a party’s percentage of the total vote drops or rises in one state, 
it may also drop or rise in other states, but in varying degrees. If pre- 
election evidence existed that a party would increase its Senate seats 
(as was thought probable for the Democratic Party according to some 
commentators in October, 1948), then this was evidence that it might 
gain House seats and win presidential electors in the same states; and 
it might suggest a voting trend throughout the nation. Even in winning 
electoral votes in some states, the opposing presidential candidate might 
experience a percentage decline in popular votes from the preceding 
presidential election. Charts for elections from 1896 to 1944 illustrate 
trends (for congressional and presidential elections), clarity being served 
by giving three states in each of sixteen charts. 

Bean finds a close correlation between political change and business 
depressions. Illustrations are furnished for the past one hundred years. 
Numerous changes of administration were preceded by depressions. 

Democrats pay heavily for a low turnout (at least prior to the 1948 
election). Doorbell ringing—getting out the vote by diligent precinct 
effort—is important for the Democrats, since the stay-at-home vote has 
tended to deplete Democratic standings. 

Minor party influence has been decisive in several elections, such as 
those of 1848, 1880, and 1892, even though the minor party percentage 
has been sometimes very low. Party divisions in the elections of 1860 
and 1912 are also shown. 

Diagrams covering ninety years point up the rising overall percentages 
of Democratic strength in both House and Senate. This can be related 
to increased urbanization with emphasis upon Democratic strength in 
the citiss. Other factors may also have been significant in the upward 
swing of Democratic percentages in the two houses of Congress. 

A projection of Democratic tides into the next twelve years indicates 
further success. Bean speaks of 1946 as marking the end of the down- 
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ward trend of the New Deal tide. He finds an upswing of the Democratic 
percentage of the two-party vote in the vacancy elections occurring in 
1947 and in the Democratic revival in city elections. The signs pointed 
in early 1948 to Democratic success, but Bean refused to predict the 1948 
election, presenting instead many doubtful factors that had to be con- 
sidered. 

Several other viewpoints are expressed in this book. For example, he 
says that “For a 10-point increase or decrease in the national Democratic 
percentage, the Southern states shift less than 10 points and the North- 
western and Far Western shift about twice as much.” Another is that 
congressional tides fluctuate about twice as widely as the party vote 
for president; five percent shift in presidential votes is accompanied by 
ten per cent shift in congressional votes. With successive “U. S. percent- 
ages 50 to 60” he shows just what states may be expected to go into 
the Democratic column. In the analysis, “Who Gets the Electoral 
Votes?” he shows that the Democrats must poll about 53% of the two- 
party total popular votes to win the presidency. 

There are a few minor mistakes. On p. 23, the author speaks of the 
opening of Congress in March 1931 as the date for the Democratic organ- 
ization of the House after its success in elections subsequent to the 
November 1930 elections which had favored the Republicans; actually, 
scattered vacancy elections throughout 1931 favored the Democrats 
who were then able to take over the House at the regular meeting in 
December—this situation was prior to the adoption of the Twentieth 
Amendment. Taylor’s success over Cass, which resulted from Van 
Buren’s Free Soil Party inroads upon the Democrats, was in the year 
1848 and not 1852, as given on p. 70. In the first line on p. 167 the date 
1899 should be 1890. 

The supplement contains sixteen full-page tables, covering all forty- 
eight states and the United States totals. These relate to eligible voters 
and actual participation and percentage calculations, presidential election 
statistics from different viewpoints, party distribution of seats in the 
House and Senate, and religion and nationality as factors. 

The book has a vast amount of useful information. Its ideas are chal- 
lenging. It is even more valuable than the excellent Ballot Behavior, 
published by Mr. Bean eight years ago. 


University of Richmond Spencer Albright 


R. M. Maclver: The More Perfect Union: A Program for the Control 
of Inter-Group Discrimination in the United States. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948, Pp., 311, $4.00.) 


This book by Professor Maclver on The More Perfect Union is what 
anyone who knows the past performance of the author might expect— 
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an insightful piece of writing on the subject he undertakes to discuss. 
The subject itself is exactly contained in the subtitle, and Maclver 
does not wander from it. 

The outline proceeds from “the Challenge” to “The Inquiry,” “The 
Situation,” “Balances and Circles,” “Strategy in General,” “The Economic 
Front,” “The Political Front,” “The Distorting Mirrors,” “The Educa- 
tional Front,” and “Some Conclusions” as the names of chapters. It is 
an orderly march, followed by five helpful appendices. 

The challenge exists in the fact that the United States as a leader in 
the United Nations is “the supreme example of a multigroup social 
order in which group differences are magnified out of all proportion 
to their significance, with the consequent development of inter-group 
tensions and antagonisms.” Ours is a situation in which “we tend to view 
the members of other groups as—members of other groups, rather than 
persons.” We see them as Cain saw Abel, not as fellow men. With our 
present attitudes toward out-groups in our midst, how can we escape 
the fact that “the world watches with new eyes the discrimination we 
practice at home?” 

The inquiry is into intergroupal discrimination based upon divisions 
of class and caste; particularly caste, which Maclver says is the founda- 
tion of “the denial of equal access to public opportunity.” The situation 
is one in which “the unity of American citizenship is broken by a sheer 
caste line affecting some sixteen million people, by a deep fissure line of 
caste affecting another five millions or more, and by fissure lines of the 
same order that affect, on a rough estimate, another sixteen millions.” 
The deepest caste cuts off the Negroes, the deep fissure lines the Jews, 
and the minor fissure lines multitudes of foreign born. 


The situation is hard to manage because of the “balances and circles.” 
Social interaction is circular in nature, the emotions generated are cum- 
ulative in effect, and the process tends to intensify in the direction of its 
original orientation. The problem is one of finding a way to break the 
vicious circle. Discrimination begets reactions which are of such a 
quality that they lead to further discrimination. 

This vicious circle can be broken only through wise action, through 
good general strategy, through tactful and restrained but positive action 
on the economic, political, and educational fronts. Good general strategy 
attacks discrimination as inimical, not to any particular group’s interests 
but, rather to the cause of the general welfare and national unity. It 
does not carry the banner of Negroes or of Jews but of the entire nation, 
majorities as well as of minorities, with one single destiny. The attack 
upon prejudice is not enough; “It is more effective to challenge condi- 
tions (discrimination itself) than to challenge attitudes or feelings.” How- 
ever, the attack must be of the kind that will not evoke an unreasonable 
reaction against progress. “Strategy should always be adapted to the pre- 
vailing mores,” without holding that “no action should be taken until 


” 
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the mores of the community are ready and ripe for it.” Every advantage 
should be taken of the lines of least resistance to change the mores. Strategy 
calls for insightfulness in the responses of minority groups. It demands the 
development of appropriate leadership in the fields of economics, politics, 
and education. It calls for the removal of legal supports to discriminatory 
practices. People must know that the law does not demand discrimination. 
This does not mean, however, that the full Civil Rights program called 
for by the President’s Committee in the fall of 1947 can be immediately 
put into operation. 

Maclver believes that the economic front is one of the easiest on which 
to make progress, because here the caste fissures are less deep. Myrdal 
could agree with him, but Tuskegee’s Professor Cox could not. Maclver 
believes at least that government could set a much better example for 
the private employer than it does. On the political front laws prohibiting 
discrimination in employment can work. In the courts wise men can 
expose injustice done in the name of justice and see that “biased officials 
and judges are exposed and defeated at the polls.” This takes wise men, 
not wild ones. 

But political and economic advances cannot be made without education. 
“The primary function of education is to reveal the nature and con- 
sequences of discrimination. To fulfill this function education must ex- 
plore the background of discrimination and particularly its relation to 


prejudice.” It can reveal to the student the consequences for the whole 
nation—and the world—of the attempt to diminish the rights of any 
minority group as a part of it. Education can lead youth to understand 
the nature of the vicious circle and arm leaders with the will and the 
insight to aid in breaking it. 


Texas Christian University Austin L. Porterfield 


Rutu SHoNtE Cavan: Criminology. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1948. Pp., 747, $4.25.) 


This first venture of Professor Cavan in the field of criminology offers 
a lucid text for the undergraduate student, for terminology and discussion 
are well brought within the purview of comprehension of the under- 
graduate. Avoiding the older classification of content into criminology 
and penology, the author presents a two-fold division, causes and pre- 
vention in part one, and agencies dealing with law-enforcement and 
treatment of criminals in part two. 


In the analysis of the etiology of crime, Cavan successfully integrates 
the study of delinquent and criminal behavior and traces it from its 
genesis to an apocalyptic future. While the author affirms that “the major 
emphasis is on social, cultural, and economic conditions” in the study 
of crimogenic factors, yet the actual approach is psycho-social with a 
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distinct emphasis on psychiatric analysis for prevention and a touch 
of psychoanalytic catharsis for cure. The outcome is an attempted Healy- 
Shaw mariage, with Freud as officiating minister. 

Lamenting that “Our whole philosophy of treatment of offenders is 
penal in nature” (p. 392), the author pleads for a “shift in point of view” 
to the basic concept of retraining as the constituent of the program for 
correction and rehabilitation. Classification is the keynote to retraining, 
with a variety of specialized institutions for accomplishing the rehabili- 
tation program. 

Consistently logical progression from apprehension to release after im- 
prisonment characterizes the author’s treatment of law-enforcement 
agencies. Legalistic aspects of crime are minimized, and the evolution 
of punishment and history of prison reform are commendably telescoped. 
While road camps are given undue emphasis by measure of content, 
the promising program of the California Youth Authority merits more 
adequate treatment. 

The documentation is adequate and, in general, up-to-date. An occas- 
ional lapse occurs, as in a “firsthand description, written in 1930, of a 
branch of the Chicago Municipal Court” (p. 451), and in citations on 
the bail system that carry us back into the twenties (pp. 454, 455, 456) 
when more recent references are available. 


Of unquestionable value are the numerous tables, graphs, and figures, to 
summarize available data. Some fifty-seven illustrations are interspersed 
in the text. Short case histories elucidate the crimogenic factors discussed. 
An ample selected bibliography and serviceable ‘questions and reports’ 
for each chapter are placed at the close of the text. 

A rather unique contribution is the nine-fold classification of criminals, 
to include four types of ‘noncriminal’ criminals. Novel and interesting, 
the nice demarcation between professional criminal and occasional of- 
fender may be questioned and labelled as unmerited typological strat- 
ification. 

The complete omission of organized religion, in the discussion of causal 
and preventive factors, is inexcusable but understandable from the psy- 
choanalytic slant evident in the text. The reviewer wonders, moreover, 
whether Professor Cavan is as confused as he as to the role of ‘deliberate 
choice’ in her presentation of criminal behavior. Affirming that “The 
criminal himself becomes the central point of crime control only with 
the recognition of crime not as a deliberate choice based upon free will . .” 
(p. 402), the author finds ‘compatible’ the hypothesis that “reform awaits 
the development of judgment, self-denial, ability to repress or divert 
antisocial impulses” (p. 657). The rejection of ‘mens rea’ implies rejection 
of conviction for crime and imprisonment, yet the author presents the 
dfctum “Some prisons would undoubtedly still be needed” (p. 670). Cavan 
admits that her framework of criminal jurisprudence in its application 
“may seem visionary and impracticable” (p. 670). 
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On the whole, Cavan’s presentation is strongest in the socio-psycho- 
logical interpretation of empirical data, weakest in outlining uncritical 
techniques for the future. The text is a most welcome contribution to 
the fundamental study of criminology by its clarity, its logical sequence 
of topics, its close integration of delinquency and crime as progressive 
steps in the criminal process, and its decided emphasis on retraining for 
rehabilitation. 


St. Mary’s University Herbert F. Leies 


Freperick Watkins: The Political Tradition of the West. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948, Pp., 368. $5.00.) 


This is a most useful work, aiming as it does at placing the crisis of 
modern liberalism in the context of its historic development. For the 
author liberalism represents the struggle of western man to impose ex- 
ternal restraints upon political authority in order to safeguard the in- 
tegrity of the individual from impairment by power of the state. Such 
checks upon arbitrary rule have been of diverse types, ethical at the 
time of the Platonists, religious during the medieval period, and parlia- 
mentary in the age of “modern” man. Today the author sees the challenge 
of the absolute state again manifesting itself and confronting liberalism 
with the dilemma of either revitalizing itself in terms of contemporary 
forces or bowing before the onslaught of totalitarianism. Professor Wat- 
kins is hopeful that traditional liberalism as he defines it—roughly govern- 
ment under law—will show sufficient vitality to respond successfully to 
the attack. 

The book is well written. In addition to developing the central theme 
of liberalism as a permanent factor in western culture it affords an 
admirable summary of the historic development of western political ideas. 
Unencumbered by footnotes or bibliography it tells a straightforward 
story which while assuming some knowledge on the part of the reader, 
is still of value to the neophyte in the field. Interesting is the author’s 
linking up of colonial imperialism with the development of the psycho- 
logy of dictatorship; an area of investigation to which too little attention 
has been paid in the past. Certain statements in regard to the formula- 
ion of the ius honorarium in Roman law (pages 24 and 25) might occasion 
questions in the mind of students of the Roman legal system. However, the 
work as a whole, despite its frequent generalizations, is remarkably free 
from inaccuracies and errors. The omission of an index is to be regretted 
and detracts from the book’s usefulness. Nevertheless, these defects are 
of detail rather than substance and the work remains a thoughtful and 
stimulating survey of the evolution and spirit of our western political 
tradition. 


The University of Texas H. Malcolm Macdonald 
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Writings of St. Augustine. Vol. II: The Immortality of the Soul. Trans- 
lated by Ludwig Schopp; The Magnitude of the Soul. Translated by 
John J. McMahon, S. J.; On Music. Translated by Robert Catesby Talia- 
ferro; The Advantage of Believing. Translated by Luanne Meagher, O. S. 
B.; On Faith in Things Unseen. Translated by Roy Joseph Deferrari and 
Mary Francis McDonald, O. P. (New York: Cima Publishing Co., 1947, 
Pp. 489, $4.00.) 


Some eighteen months ago announcement was made of the start of a 
‘monumental’ project by a group of American Catholic scholars, a new 
translation of approximately three hundred works of early Christianity. 
The series, under the general title of The Fathers of the Church, will 
comprise seventy-two volumes when completed; sixty of these are now 
in preparation. Dr. Ludwig Schopp heads the ten-man editorial board. The 
present work is the fourth to be published thus far. 


The Immortality of the Soul, the first offering of the present volume, is 
one of the earliest of St. Augustine’s works, written in Milan just after 
the retreat at Cassiciacum (scene of the composition of the Contra Aca- 
demicos, De Beata Vita, De Ordine and Soliloquia) and shortly before 
his baptism in the year 387. Not only does this treatise present Augustine’s 
original views on a question that has always held the attention of serious 
thinkers, but it is also of great interest for an understanding and evalua- 
tion of his intellectual development. He has broken free at this time from 
the shackles of Manicheism, shaken off the lethargy of Academic Skep- 
ticism, and arrived at a new appreciation of the Scriptures through the 
discovery of the nature of spirit in the writings of the Neo-Platonists. 
Deeply convinced though he is of the soul’s immortality from Christian 
faith, Augustine, of set purpose, attempts to find in this work the philo- 
sophical justification of the belief that is in him. Many years later he 
would look upon this as an imperfect and obscure treatise (Retractationes 
1.5.1), but this censure would seem to refer more to its form than to 
its content. Dr. Schopp has given us an accurate and readable translation 
of this difficult work (on the whole superior, we believe, to that of 
Leckie, Concerning the Teacher and On the Immortality of the Soul, 
Appleton-Century Co., 1938), though it is perhaps overly litteral. The 
text he has followed is that of the Benedictines of St. Maur (Migne, Patro- 
logia Latina 32, 1021 ff.) “with all relevant supplementary material.” 


The Magnitude of the Soul, written in Rome in the year 388, bears 
witness to Augustine’s continuing preoccupation with the problems of 
the soul. In dialogue form he takes up five questions that his friend Evodius 
proposes for discussion: (1) the origin of the soul; (2) the nature of the 
soul; (3) the magnitude of the soul; (4) the reason for its union with the 
body; (5) the nature of the soul separated from the body. Only the third 
question is developed at length. Fr. McMahon, following the Maurist 
text (Migne, PL 32, 1035 ff.), has been most successful in his translation; 
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free from that all too common ‘sawdusty quality,’ his rendering is at 
once accurate, smooth flowing and vitally idomatic. 

Unfortunately, however, such praise cannot be given to the following 
treatise On Music. Prescinding from the question of the advisability of 
presenting this work in its entirety (written between the years 387-391, 
this unfinished treatise—six books on Melody had been planned—of a 
projected series on the liberal arts is for the most part a highly technical 
and abstruse treatment of prosody), the present translation is not of 
superior quality. It is at times inaccurate and often rather unintelligible. 
Regrettably this selection does not measure up to the workmanship 
hitherto reached in this series. 

The shorter doctrinal treatises on The Advantage of Believing and On 
Faith in Things Unseen (two brilliant pieces of Apologetic, the former 
written between the years 391-392 to a former Manichean friend, the 
latter apparently a sermon of the year 400) are very competently handled. 
Fr. Meagher, using Zycha’s text in the Vienna Corpus, has given us a 
much more readable translation than the older one of S. L. Cornish (A 
Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, First Series, Ill, Buf- 
falo 1887). The same may be said of the work of Drs. Deferrari and 
McDonald, which, in the absence of a more recent edition, has been 
based on the Maurist text. 

In conclusion, it might be well to note that another series of Patristic 
writings, under the title of Ancient Christian Writers (Newman Book- 
shop, Westminister, Maryland), is now being edited under the competent 
direction of Drs. Quasten and Plumpe of the Catholic University. Six 
volumes have been published which have received enthusiastic praise 
for their excellent translations, scholarly apparatus and attractive make-up. 





























Alma College William A. Huesman, S. J. 





Roy Vicror Peet: State Government Today. (Albuquerque: The Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1948, Pp., 176.) 


Professor Roy Victor Peel, of the University of Indiana, says that his 
little book is an attempt to raise some questions about our American 
system of state governments. In addition, an effort is made to describe 
the states as they are today, sketch in some facts about regions, relate a 
few pertinent facts about a few of the states, and then draw some con- 
clusions about the adequacy of present state governments and the pos- 
sibilities of their improvement. It is a difficult task that the author has 
set for himself, and this reviewer is doubtful that he has been too success- 
ful. 

Within the slim confines of the volume chapters are devoted to the 
states as units of the federal government, as independent entities, as in- 
termediaries between the national government on the one hand and 
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local governments on the other. Current problems of education, welfare, 
crime, finance, and housing are dealt with. In most instances all that can 
be done is to mention the problem, but in each instance the footnotes 
refer the reader to additional pertinent material. In some respects, the 
volume is a sort of expanded bibliography, and as such, is of considerable 
value. 

In general the author forsees a gradual centralizing and unifying process 
at work among the states. “Only here and there, in the maudlin enthusiasms 
of a Mencken for his ‘Free State of Maryland’ or in the half-humorous 
state patriotism of Texans, does one find any nostalgic devotion to the 
idea of states’ rights. Our resources, our cultures, our demands, our im- 
mediate concerns are regional, but every day that passes makes us more 
of a nation, capable of rising to new heights of responsibility and effic- 
iency through the intelligent organization of competent parts” (p. 34). 
Yet radical changes in our governmental structure, the author concludes, 
will come slowly, and the “outlook for really intelligent effective action 
in the whole domain of government is not promising” (p. 153). 

The chief value of the book, to this reader, is in its bibliography, not 
only that given in the footnotes, but in a formal bibliography in the 
appendix. 


John Tarleton Agricultural College Dick Smith 


CiypeE KLuCKHOHN AND Henry A. Murray, editors: Personality in Na- 
ture, Society, and Culture. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp., 561, 
$4.50.) 


This book contains forty articles and essays selected by the editors to 
give advanced students and general readers a comprehensive view of 
current research on personality. Except for the two introductory essays, 
written by the editors, the papers are largely reprints of articles that have 
previously appeared in technical journals. Most of them are reports of 
empirical research and illustrate a variety of research methods and 
theoretical approaches to the understanding of personality. The purpose 
of the editors in gathering them together in one volume is to make them 
more accessible and to point up the range and variety of research being 
done. 

The book is organized in three parts—the first, “A Conception of Per- 
sonality,” consisting of a single article prepared by the editors. Part 
Two, “The Formation of Personality,” includes thirty-one of the forty 
papers grouped in seven sections. The remaining seven papers comprise 
Part Three, “Some Applications to Modern Problems.” Most of the book 
is given over to the topic of personality formation, the editors explain, 
“because it is here that one sees most clearly how intricate and manifold are 
the connections between an individual’s physique and the press of his 
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total environment (ecological, biological, social, and cultural).” Four 

WW najor classes of “determinants” of personality—constitutional, group- 
membership, role, and situational, and various combinations of these— 
are recognized. 

Although the editors identify their own point of view as a “field” 
approach—presumably one which emphasizes the interrelatedness of fac- 
tors and recognizes the varying significance of factors in different com- 
binations or settings—it is evident that not all of the authors whose papers 
are included share in this broad theoretical orientation. Some of the 
authors— especially among those concerned with constitutional deter- 
minants of personality—appear to be regarding their independent factors 
as absolute and constant rather than relative in their influences. Others 
seem to have fallen into various kinds of particularisms or committed 
other methodological sins. What appears to be somewhat weak or at 
least questionable research may, however, appear so only because in 
editing and condensing the papers for inclusion in this volume so much 
had to be left out. 

Other questions might be raised about the somewhat arbitrary cate- 
gories in which the articles are grouped. This reviewer is not convinced 
that the four major determinants of personality which serve as foci for 
Part Two of the book are either appropriate for a “field” approach or 
na adequate. “Situational determinants,” for instance, are limited 

“those resulting from ‘accidents’ of the individual’s life history or from 
vies temporary situations in which a number of individuals are 
placed by external events.” This seems to reduce “the situation” to a 
kind of scrap heap of odds and ends of factors that don’t fit into the 
other categories and it may be overlooking certain kinds of factors 
which sociologists regard as important. 

In spite of the criticism that might be leveled against individual papers 
included in this book or its general scheme of organization, a large and 
impressive amount of material has been brought together and the result 
is a rich storehouse of facts and analyses. The thirty-eight social scien- 
tists whose work and points of view are represented include such scholars 
as Franz Alexander, Ruth Benedict, John Dollard, Eric Fromm, A. Irving 
Hallowell, Margaret Mead, Talcott Parsons, and many others. 

The editors have done a commendable job of introducing each in- 
dividual paper with summary or explanatory comments. They have 
taken pains also to fill in the gaps for many general readers with quick 
briefing on theoretical developments and research trends in the short, 
lucid essays which introduce each section in the book. 

Part Three reflects the concern already expressed among psy chologists 
in the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues to help in the 
process of translating social science research findings from the level of 
general principle to, or near, the level of workaday policy. 


Allan W. Eister 
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Paut F. LazarsFe_p, BerNarp BereLtson, AND HazeLt Gaupet: The 
People’s Choice. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1948, Pp., 
xxxili, 178, $2.75.) 


This is a revised edition of a book first published in 1944; its subtitle, 
How the Voter Makes Up His Mind in a Presidential Campaign, is par- 
ticularly revealing of its nature. Mr. Lazarsfeld, who is Professor of 
Sociology and Director of Applied Social Research at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is one of our most competent analysts of public opinion, and in this 
book he and his associates set forth the results of some painstaking re- 
search into voting behavior. During the 1940 presidential campaign, they 
and a staff of social scientists spent seven months (May to November) 
in Erie County, Ohio, observing continuously the progress and effect 
of the presidential campaign upon a selected group of about 600 voters; 
and in the 1944 campaign, in cooperation with the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of Denver, they made a similar, 
but briefer, study of a nation-wide cross-section of about 2000 voters. 
It was thus possible to check the results of the first study with those 
of the second, and this enhances the value of this fresh edition. Both 
studies were made by the panel method, the principles and procedures 
of which are fully explained in the preface. The detailed applications and 
the results are set forth in sixteen chapters, ten tables, and forty-one charts; 
footnotes to each chapter and an explanation of the various indices are 
appended, all of which clarifies for the reader what might otherwise seem 
to be highly technical jargon. 

The result is a book that is thoroughly scientific, but one which ought 
also to be popular as a guide for politicians, for it is primarily a study 
of turnover in voting, and provides some sort of answer to these three 
basic questions that are always of concern to those who run for office 
and who manage political campaigns: (a) What kind of people are likely 
to shift? (b) Under what influences do these shifts come about? (c) In 
what directions are the shifts made? These are the questions that Mr. 
Gallup and the other pollsters seem to have put badly or not at all in 
1948, or else the answers were somehow missed in their computations! 
But Lazarsfeld and his associates are not to be confused with these polls- 
ters, and, incidentally, in their analysis of these broader questions, they 
also throw considerable light on problems of more general interest 
to those of us who are not primarily students of “public opinion” but of 
political parties—such as the social and ideological diferences between 
Republicans and Democrats, non-voting, the relative influence of the 
newspaper and the radio, the campaign value of symbols and slogans and 
labels, and many others. 


Among the conclusions of this study are the following: rural people 
tend to vote Republican more than do urban people! Catholics tend 
to vote Democratic more than do Protestants (but young Catholics are 
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less Democratic than old Catholics, and young Protestants are less Rep- 
ublican than old Protestants); wealthier people and business people 
are usually Republicans, while poorer and laboring people are more likely 
to be Democrats; women and better-educated people tend to be Repubi- 
ican; women and younger people are less interested in politics than older 
men; advancing age does not necessarily bring political conservatism, 
although it does generally bring social conservatism; a person is not so 
much what he thinks he is, as runs the old adage, but rather he thinks 
politically as he is socially—in other words, social characteristics determine 
political preferences. Democrats consider private business less important 
than public affairs and prefer their presidential candidates to have 
government experience, while Republicans are more interested in business 
than in government and prefer their candidates to have business exper- 
ience; the socially prominent, the rich, or the civic leaders are not neces- 
sarily the leaders of opinion in a community. It is, of course, unfair to 
select and to state these propositions in this dogmatic manner, for their 
complete analysis in the book makes them seem less in the nature of cliches 
and introduces explanations and modifications; it is, however, evident 
that many of the conclusions were already well known and appear to be 
very ordinary observations. Nevertheless, it is highly important to have 
these ordinary observations supported by scientific evidence, and this 
book is a valuable contribution in a field in which genuinely scientific 
study seems particularly difficult. 


University of Illinois Clarence A. Berdahl 


Cuartes S. Sypnor: The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 
1819-1848. Volume V of A History of the South, edited by Wendell 
Holmes Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press and The Littlefield Fund for Southern History 
of The University of Texas, 1948, Pp., xv, 400, illustrations, $6.00.) 


Just before the publication of this, the fifth volume in the ten-volume 
series of a comprehensive history of the fair Southland, Professor E. M. 
Coulter’s volume, The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877, had 
come off the press and set a high standard of writing, research, and 
interpretation. Professor Sydnor’s volume is an excellent treatise of a 
difficult topic and is presented with clearness of style, evidence of care- 
ful research, and convincing interpretation. 

As in the case of Professor Couiter’s preface, we see in the preface 
of this book another good example of a statement of the problem con- 
fronting the author, of his method of approach, and of the conclusions 
which he was warranted to reach from his research. It was not “his in- 
tention to condemn or defend its (sectionalism’s) emergence in the 
South, but rather to search for the causes and to trace the develop- 
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ment of this remarkable instance of a movement from unity to disunity.” 


In his organization of materials and chapters Professor Sydnor has 
based his study on two broad divisions. In the first division he considers 
the developments of an internal nature. These are not readily discernible 
from the titles of the first five chapters in which these developments are, 
in the main, considered. The preface reveals, and careful reading will 
sustain the point, that these developments ranged over such subjects as 
Indian removal, the spread of the cotton kingdom into the Gulf states 
with the migration there of planters and their slaves in search of virgin, 
undepleted lands, and the growth of the slave trade, to mention but 
a few. In the other broad division the change “in the relationship of the 
South to the nation” is presented. At the beginning of the period Southern 
leaders in and out of Congress exercised a great political influence over 
the control of the general government. The agricultural aristocracy 
was enjoying its heyday of success. By the end of the period Southern 
leaders had seen their control of the national government slip out of 
their hands. The South, to be sure, had been becoming increasingly con- 
scious of its minority, a thesis developed by Jesse T. Carpenter in The 
South: A Conscious Minority. Of the Southerners in their “subordinate 
political position” Sydnor says: “Their patriotism toward the nation 
diminished. Their allegiance to their section increased.” 


The dust jacket states that the author’s “thoughtful study suggests 
fresh interpretations for the Missouri Compromise (and for) the origins 
and significance of nullification.” In his discussion of the Missouri 
Compromise the author refers to thoughts which John Quincy Adams 
confided to his diary to the effect that the slavery question would 
dissolve the Union, that it “might then be reorganized on the funda- 
mental principle of emancipation,” and that a life devoted to such an 
object “would be nobly spent or sacrificed.” In closing his analysis of the 
nullification controversy Sydnor says: “A feeling of oppression, of 
defeat, and even desperation was engendered. The dimensions and the 
quality of this state of mird cannot be precisely described; but it was 
sufficiently real and vigorous to abide after the Nullification Ordinance 
was withdrawn . . . From this time onward, it is not always possible 
to explain Southern actions and attitudes by a rational analysis of the 
facts in each new episode. In addition to these facts one must take into 
account the emotional tension and the state of mind engendered in 
the earlier period.” It is, indeed, true that what a group does depends 
on what the group feels and believes, or at least on what its leaders feel 
and believe. These feelings and beliefs also helped to create “the vision 
of the perfect South” which was, in slightly over a decade after the 
period covered by this excellent study, “to give the Confederate soldier 
something to die for.” 


The University of Texas Rudolph L. Biesele 
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Joun F. Cuser anp Rosert A. Harper: Problems of American Society: 
Values in Conflict. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1948, Pp., 
XI, 394.) 


This distinctive and rather brilliantly written little textbook is a valu- 
able addition to the ever expanding list of publications pertaining to 
the American societal pattern. Intended as an introductory treatment 
of social problems, it represents an attempt to interpret the “main value 
currents of American life with respect to social problems and related 
conditions”. 

From the pedagogical angle, a strictly sociological approach as dis- 
tinet from any other, is stressed. A main basic assumption of the text 
is that the role of the sociologist is that of “interpreter of values”. Values 
are important because problems may emerge as a result of changes in 
the value structure of society. Such a frame of reference necessarily ex- 
cludes certain other familiar theoretical approaches to the study of social 
ptoblems, as for example, the cultural lag hypothesis. Nor does the 
present treatment include utilization of the technological aspect of the 
subject, which, in the opinion of the authors, is more useful for the 
advanced research student. 

In regard to organization there are three major divisions of the book. 
Part I is devoted to an intensive discussion of frame-work and point of 
view. Part II deals with the several social problems which have been 
selected for consideration. Each problem centers around some large and 
readily discernible value-conflict area of American life, such as social 
class, income and its distribution, crime, etc. Part III is an examination 
and analysis of American ideologies and values. Each one of the eighteen 
chapters contains annotated bibliographical material plus a list of thought- 
provoking study questions. 

The several features which serve to make this book acceptable as a 
textbook from both teacher and student view points are: (1) the intro- 
ductory chapter, which discusses theory and pedagogy for the course 
on social problems; (2) the highly selective sets of suggested readings, 
which are expertly annotated; (3) the lists of study questions afore- 
mentioned; (4) detached treatment of social problems, including analyses 
of both or several sides of disputed matters: (5) the concise, compact pre- 
sentation of material without sacrifice of pertinent data. 


Thus while this volume does not perhaps add greatly to the ee 
body of knowledge on the social problems which are examined, 
nevertheless constitutes a significant contribution to social science text- 
book writing. The frame of reference advanced is both interesting and 
scientific, and, it appears, has significant implications for any study 
of social phenomena. The book is altogether a lucid, reasonable, useful 
exposition of the subject with which it deals. Its authors deserve con- 
gratulations for producing a textbook which will undoubtedly be of 
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as much interest and benefit to the general reader as it will be to the under- 
graduate college student. 


Langston University Thelma Ackiss Perry 


ABert Berry Saye:A Constitutional History of Georgia, 1732-1945. 
(Athens: The University of Georgia Press, 1948, Pp., xi, 521. $4.50.) 


Researchers in the field of American state government are well aware 
of the paucity of adequate, concise accounts of constitutional development 
in the various states. Although many general histories of individual 
states have been written, most of them treat constitutional development 
in a cursory manner. Yet the states have served as great laboratories 
for governmental experimentation in the United States and through perio- 
dic constitutional revision have mirrored faithfully the changing demo- 
cratic, economic and social ideas of the American people. The volum- 
inous records of state constitutional conventions since 1776 provide 
basic sources for a study of the growth of American democracy. It 
does not seem, however, that these sources have been exploited fully 
by students of American government. 


It is within the field of state constitutional development that Professor 
Saye has made a significant contribution in the book under review. Using 
all available source materials, which are listed in an appended biblio- 
graphy, he traces the constitutional history of Georgia from the Charter 
of 1732 through the revision of the state constitution in 1945. Although 
Professor Saye analyzes Georgia’s eight state constitutions and their 
amendments, he does not confine his discussion to a mere catalogue of 
the constitutional changes that occurred. He also gives the reader some 
insight into the forces, events and men primarily responsible for shaping 
Georgia’s political and constitutional history. In addition to the author’s 
analysis of the Georgia Constitution of 1945 in the final chapter, the 
full text of this Constitution is included as an appendix. 


The University of Texas J. Alton Burdine 


Leonarp A. SALTER, Jr: A Critical Review of Research in Land Economics. 
(Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1948, Pp., 258, $4.00.) 


Too infrequently does the agricultural economist lay aside his every- 
day work and examine critically the research methods being used by 
himself and others. This excellent book is the result of the efforts of one 
agricultural economist who did take the time from his routine research 
to study methodology. 


In seeking improved techniques Salter found it necessary to review 
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the scope of research in the field of land economics. The resulting study 
presents not only an exceptional criticism of various specific methods 
of inquiry in the field, but at the same time it furnishes the reader with 
an insight into approximately 500 research publications in land economic 
problems. This is an indication of the intensiveness of effort which 
the author expended on his subject. 

The author’s interest in methodology grew out of his awareness that, 
in general, rural social science research was not contributing what it 
should to the solution of rural problems. He believed (as a student 
of John Dewey) that research should be relevant to action, or to pro- 
blem solving. Salter shows little patience with Karl Pearson’s conception 
of research, the chief characteristic of which is the precision of mass 
statistical technique without any “functional connection between science 
and problems.” On the other hand, Salter was “groping for some means 
in research to preserve sequences of human behavior more nearly as 
they exist in experience.” Veblen proposed the same objective in scientific 
inquiry when he spoke of studying * ‘the life history of a process... in 
which the run of causation unfolds itself in an unbroken sequence 
of cumulative change.” 

To a great degree Salter was successful in following his proposed 
research techniques in the writing of this critical essay. He stated his 
concept of the problem, his hypothesis, obtained and processed the evi- 
dence (the 500 publications), and finally arrived at the “terminal test,” 
or the evaluation of past research in land economics. 

His final evaluation is that most land economic analyses have failed 
on one or more counts. Perhaps the greatest failure of these studies has 
been the lack of a well defined hypothesis. Too often, Salter found, the 
researcher merely concerned himself with presenting “material that may 
be of interest to others.” Other quite common failures were the stereo- 
typing of problem formulation, and the standardization of techniques 
in handling data. While the author points out that most of the research 
may have been justified it was not a contribution to progressive social 
inquiry. Subsequent researchers could not build upon it; therein lay one 
of its greatest weaknesses, according to Salter. 

No portion of the Review can be neglected. However, there are por- 
tions which are recommended for close study by all those who endeavor 
to do rsearch in the rural social sciences. These portions are Chapter III, 
a summary of various approaches to scientific inquiry, including the 
author’s brief outline of requirements for a research project, and Chap- 
ter IX, an evaluation of past research and some suggestions for improve- 
ments. 

If the book has a weakness it perhaps is in the suggestions, or “what to 
do about the problem.” Its strength lies in the unqualified and incisive 
criticisms leveled at the broad field of rural economic research. 


The structural weakness of the book, such as poor indexing, are 
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not to be assessed against the author. He was killed in the LaSalle Hotel 
fire in Chicago in June 1946, while on the way to the University of 
Minnesota to receive his doctor of philosophy degree. This book, 
edited and published posthumously, is the author’s thesis which had 
been submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirement for that degree. 
The University of Minnesota and the Farm Foundation of Chicago are 
to be commended for their decision to publish this contribution after the 
death of the author. 

The book is a “must’ for those who do research in the problems of 
farm management, rural sociology, and land economics. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Texas A. & M. John H. Southern 


Joun C. Botitens:The Problem of Government in the San Francisco 
Bay Region. (Berkeley: Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
California, 1948, Pp. 162, $2.00.) 


The population of the great industrial city has flowed far beyond 
the city’s geographical boundaries. In the process many units of govern- 
ment have been encompassed within the city’s metropolitan area. In 
addition other special units of government have been created in order 
to temporarily alleviate the problems of growth. As a result the modern 
metropolitan area has become a jungle of adjacent and over-lapping 
governments—an octupus enmeshed in its own tentacles. 

This study of a particular metropolitan situation is a praiseworthy 
effort. Too few studies of this scope have been attempted. Each city 
must solve the problems in the light of its own peculiar circumstances; 
nevertheless, with the facts from several such studies general lines of 
approach appear. 

In Detroit, city-county consolidation has been oft-proposed as a 
solution to the existing duplication of effort and increasing costs of 
county and city government. In Rhode Island it has been recommended 
that the state supervise local operations. A bold few have proposed the 
outright establishment of a city-state and the resultant abolishment of 
the other many and varied units of government. In New York City 
the Port Authority is assuming control over the transportation arteries 
of the city and some see such an authority as a future super-city govern- 
ment. Given a wide jurisdiction such an authority could assume all 
functions which could most successfully be operated on an area-wide 
basis. 

In San Francisco, Mr. Bollens discards annexation as a “device of 
minor consequence” because of the strong political opposition to such 
moves. Cooperative efforts are considered to be too limited in their 
scope. Transfer of functions to the state is looked on only as an unde- 
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sireable stimulus which is achieving much needed action upon the part of 
local governments. The borough or federal plan is considered to be 
highly desireable but politically impalatable. 

A special district, shorn of its “two serious weaknesses,” i. e. the 
increase of the already large number of elected officials, and (2) the 
addition of another unit of government to the tax pyramid, is put 
forth as the only solution of immediate worth. This study contends 
that both these weaknesses would be eliminated by representing of- 
ficials of the existent governmental units on the governing board of the 
new major district. It is perhaps over-optimistically suggested that 
these ex-officio board members would so intelligently handle the fis- 
cal management of both the new major district and their own unit 
that the formation of yet another taxing district would be compensated 
for. 

It is significant that Mr. Bollens’ study leads him to believe that in 
San Francisco problems of government must be handled on an area 
wide basis; and that there is no alternative to the establishment of a 
major district or authority. Interestingly enough it is contemplated 
that this district would begin operation in the field of transportation 
and transit “which are the most aggravated regional shortcomings.” 
After achieving success in these fields the district would expand its 
operation until eventually a federal government of the metropolitan area 
would exist. 


The University of Texas John P. Keith 


Louis Scunewer: The Freudian Psychology and Veblen’s Social Theory. 
(New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948, Pp. 265. $3.25.) 


Because every social theory rests in considerable measure upon some 
particular assumptions about the basic nature of man, any careful efforts 
to build a bridge of meaningful relationships between the individual 
psyche and the institutional forms of society deserve attention. This 
book is not an attempt to errect the complete structure of such new 
understandings but merely to test the site, to reject some of the materials 
proposed, and to suggest the directions for further investigation of the 
project. 

The book begins with a series of critical and comparative studies of 
the relevant suggestions from the separate fields of two great modern 
thinkers, Freud and Veblen. Both made an effort to state the terms of 
the relationship of the individual to society, but in different frameworks 
and for different purposes. Professor Schneider deals with these basic 
distinctions first and goes on to choose the useful suggestions froin each. 
The final chapters are case studies of the leisure class concept and the 
character of modern Germany that illustrate the methodological applica- 
tion of the previously developed synthesis. 
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Considerable attention is given to the critical work of the “sociologically 
oriented psychoanalysts” like Kardiner, Fromm, Horney, and others, 
and the notes direct the reader to much important current material. 

Especially valuable is the suggestion of a line of investigation which may 
disclose a “normative component of the psyche.” This in turn may 
be compared with the normative aspects of social institutions in order 
to uncover the points at which individual drives and social patterns must 
be congruent. 


University of Minnesota Tom Page 


Ciinton L. Rosstrer: Constitutional Dictatorship; Crisis Government in 
Modern Democracies. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp., 
ix., 322, $5.00.) 


This is an historical and analytical study in comparative government, 
public law, and political theory of the exercise of emergency powers in 
democratic countries. After introductory reference to the Roman dic- 
tatorship, wherein the principal title has most appropriate meaning, the 
bulk of the book is devoted to a description and analysis of crisis govern- 
ment in modern democratic Germany, France, Great Britain, and the 
United States. A concluding chapter is entitled, “Constitutional Dictator- 
ship: The Forms, The Dangers, The Criteria, The Future.” This chapter 
includes a list of “certain criteria with which to test the worth and pro- 
priety of any future resort to emergency powers,” and some recommenda- 
tions based thereon respecting the United States government, in view of 
the necessity to resort to crisis government on the* one hand, and to 
protect constitutional guarantees on the other. The author’s two general 
proposals are (1) the inherent emergency power of the President should 
not be disturbed in view of its importance to meet future crises; (2) 
Congress should continue its vitalization program begun in 1946 which 
reforms will be as “beneficial to emergency government as they will be 
to regular government. If it is the President's duty to make emergency 
government more effective and dictatorial, it is Congress’s to make it 
more responsible and constitutional.” Six more specific proposals for 
the United States are: (1) a congressional study, recasting, and codifica- 
tion of the entire accumulation of the President’s statutory emergency 
powers: (2) arrangements to give the Congress the final decision of the 
declaration of the beginning and end of a national emergency, reserving 
possible provisional action for initiating an emergency to the President; 
(3) continue the Office of Emergency Management as a “permanent 
trouble-shooter” after the manner of the British Committee on Imperial 
Defense; (4) as controversal and difficult as it might be, to work out an 
American version of the British Emergency Powers Act of 1920 for 
systematic provision for threats to the economy of the nation, such as 
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represented by the coal strike of 1946; (5) in connection with the pre- 
vious proposal, power defined in a carefully drawn statute to seize 
strike bound basic industries; and (6) codification of martial law on 
the national level, in the interests of both more effectiveness and more 
responsibility. 

These conclusions, despite elaborate comparative background, are well 
within conventional American constitutional bounds; the “continental 
theory and practice of emergency powers” are rejected. The route to be 
followed is the further systematic institutionalization of current practice 
in view of the likelihood of more crisis government in the future rather 
than less. 

The author’s conclusions do not treat, as much as might be suggested 
by his comparative material, devices by which the executive branch itself 
should be organized for crisis government. 

To the reviewer, this emphasis upon institutionalization of emergency 
government is the only justification for the use of the title Comstitu- 
tional Dictatorship, which is otherwise a distracting feature of the 
book. The author is well aware of his provocative use of what he 
labels several times hyperbole. His principal distinction between a 
fascist and constitutional dictatorship is that the latter is temporary and 
self destructive. Yet he continually uses sentences such as one quoted 
above or such as the following: “The English and their Prime Minister 
had come to realize what seems to be one of the essential prerequisites 
of constitutional dictatorship in general and of a dictatorial cabinet in 
particular, that it should be representative of every part of the com- 
munity interested in the conquest of the crisis and in the maintenance of 
the constitutional order.” 

The important part of the book is the extensive comparative dis- 
cussion of martial law, and of the state of siege; delegation of legisla- 
tive power of the more conventional specific type, as well as the type 
granting greater discretionary power, such as the British Emergency 
Powers Act, or the DORA; executive prerogative, and the broad con- 
stitutional emergency provisions such as Article 48 of the Weimar Con- 
stitution; and the effect of these on civil liberties. This discussion is ex- 
tensively augmented by bibliographical footnotes. The book is very 
valuable for any library specializing in comparative government, public 
law, or political theory. 


University of Oklahoma Joseph C. Pray 


Epwarp Grorce Hartman: The Movement to Americanize The Im- 
migrant. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1948, Pp., 333, $4.00.) 


Professor Hartman’s book, The Movement to Americanize the Im- 
migrant, is an excellent case study of a social movement directed toward 
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the assimilation of the immigrant in the United States between 1907 
and 1921. Among the volumes written on immigration and population 

roblems there was a gap filled by this book. This movement, under 
the effect of the First World War, began “to assume the proportions of 
a national crusade,” and as such, it merits the time and energy entailed 
in this study. While the book is well written and historically accurate, 
in parts it makes very dull reading. It will be useful as one of the refer- 
ences in the courses on immigration and population problems. It is of 
interest to those of us who for whatever reason are concerned with 
the present increase in the immigrant stream due to the addition of 
refugees to the quota and non-quota immigrants. 

The characterization of the so-called new immigrants coming from cen- 
tral and southern Europe follows the same pattern as was evidenced in 
other volumes on immigration. The “peasant masses” were, of course, 
the agricultural laborers recently liberated from serfdom, who due to 
three main reasons were difficult to assimilate. The three difficulties 
in the path of assimilation were: the clashes in the religious and cultural 
backgrounds of the immigrants and the native population, as well as 
the attitude of superiority on the part of the natives. This attitude of 
superiority was strengthened by the element of suspicion of aliens, espec- 
ially those who retained their traditional and religious allegiance to their 
old countries. The propaganda methods of the European nations to in- 
fluence their nationalities here in the United States heightened the senti- 
ment of suspicion. 

The agitation of various native organizations throughout the country, 
the conflicting goals of propaganda, and the obnoxious way in which 
some of these nationalities tried to retain their homeland atmosphere 
in the New World brought about the social movement which the author 
calls The Americanization Crusade. Among the several organizations 
state and nationwide, the North American Civic League, the Immigrants 
Protective League, and the New York Committee of the North American 
Civic League for Immigrants were probably the most active and most 
successful in this movement. 

Due to the activities of the “alien radicals” immediately after the First 
World War, and also because of the slowly crystalizing sentiment for 
selective immigration, the Sterling-Johnson Act of 1920 was passed by 
Congress. The purpose of this act was “to exclude all alien anarchists 
and others advocating the overthrow of the government of the United 
States by force and the deportation of such aliens living in the country.” 

The Americanization Crusade came into being in 1907 and had died 
by 1921. In addition to the Sterling-Johnson Act the Americanization 
Movement also paved the way for the adult education movement in 
the United States. 

In such a study as The Movement to Americanize the Immigrant the 
immigrant press, church, school, and the fraternal organizations and 
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their place in the Americanization process should have been discussed. 
The “outburst of editorial spleen” does not properly characterize the 
thoughtful and sincere interest of the leaders of minority groups in the 
welfare of the nation and the well-being of their peoples. As Eugene 
Lyons puts it: “We were ‘americanized’ about as gently as horses are 
broken in.” A chapter should have been inciuded in this book in which 
due recognition would have been given to the problem of assimilation 
from the standpoint of those who were to be assimilated. Perhaps the 
author did not think that such consideration of the other side of the 
picture belongs in his book. 

The usefulness of the book is increased by the extensive and well- 
arranged bibliography on pages 277-325. As a case study of a social move- 
ment of significant proportions and importance, The Movement to Amer- 
icanize the Immigrant is a valuable contribution to the source material 
on the social history of the United States. 


The University of Tulsa Sandor B. Kovacs 


Lynn F. Anperson: The State Property Tax in Texas. (Austin: Bureau 
of Municipal Research, The University of Texas, 1948, Pp., vi, 132, $1.00.) 


This is a careful and useful study of state property taxation in Texas. 
Since 1916, when Dr. E. T. Miller’s A Financial History of Texas was 
published, there has been a dearth of comprehensive and published re- 
search in the field of state taxation in Texas. The present study is 
analytical rather than historical in approach and seeks to present a com- 
prehensive picture of state property taxation. Among the subjects treated 
are assessment, rates and exemptions, collections, delinquent taxes, and 
fiscal significance of the property tax. The study does not recommend 
either the retention or the abolition of the tax as a state revenue source; 
however, alternative proposals for improving the administration of 
the tax are considered at some length. Similar studies of other major 
elements of the Texas tax structure would be welcome—and it does appear 
that the point has been reached in Texas where such studies are absolutely 
essential to further revision and development of the tax laws. 


The University of Texas Wilfred D. Webb 


Bernarp Josepu: British Rule in Palestine. (Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1948, Pp., 279, $3.75.) 


Frank C. Sakran: Palestine Dilemma. (Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1948, Pp., 230, $3.25.) 


Whatever may be the ultimate boundaries for the new state of Israel 
it is unlikely that the area of the country will greatly exceed that of the 
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state of Vermont. That an area so small and, also, so limited in natural 
resources should play such a conspicuous role in contemporary affairs 
must be explained not only in terms of its strategic location geographically 
but also in terms of the intense emotional response which its history and 
traditions evoke on the part of Jews, Christians, and Arabs. Some indi- 
cations of the varieties of that response may be seen in the two volumes 
here reviewed. 

The argument in British Rule in Palestine is almost entirely legalistic. 
Dr. Joseph, Military Governor of Jewish Jerusalem, bases the claim of 
the Zionists to the position of paramount power in Palestine upon his- 
torical tradition, the Balfour Declaration, the statements of the Allied 
Powers at the close of World War I, and the terms of the British 
Mandate. He indicts the Mandatory Power for failure to comply with 
his interpretation of the mandate, with progressive dimunition of the 
rights of the Jews under the mandate, and with outright violation of 
that instrument. 

The Arabian side of the question is argued by Mr. Frank C. Sakran 
in Palestine Dilemma. Using much the same documentary suurce material 
as Dr. Joseph he arrives at a diametrically opposite conclusion. He also 
buttresses his argument with material depicting the social and economic 
conditions in Palestine. He accuses the British of being pro-Zionist dur- 
ing their administration of the mandate. 

While Dr. Joseph argues his case ably and well this reviewer found the 
argument of Mr. Sakran more persuasive. However that imay be, the 
two volumes indicate the views of two opposing views on a critically 
important subject. Students of the Palestinian question will find much 
rewarding material in them both. 


University of Redlands William L. Strauss 


Feviks Gross, (Ep.): European Ideologies. (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1948, Pp., 1075. $6.00.) 


This work, under the editorship of Feliks Gross of New York Uni- 
versity, is an ambitious attempt to survey twentieth century political 
ideas in Europe. Twenty-seven essays by various authors range in scope 
from the standard discussion of Communism, Socialism and Fascism 
through evaluations of the Trade Union Movements, Agrarianism and 
European Federalism. As is inevitable in a work of this type the essays 
are of varied quality. By way of example Max Nomand’s contribution 
on Communism is an outstanding summary of the essential features of 
that movement, while the following essay by Algernon Lee on Socialism 
is so shot through with the author’s personal bias as to render it more 
curious than informative. The book as a whole suffers from inadequate 
overall editing. There are also numerous instances of poor proof reading, 
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as when on page 132 the date 1932 is given by error for 1832. The 
English style and sentence structure of some of the foreign-born authors 
could likewise have been improved by careful editorial revision. 

On the credit side there is much to be said for the book. By availing 
himself of the services of emigré scholars and politicians Editor Gross 
has been able to bring their wealth of practical experience and scholar- 
ship to the elucidation of such problems as the agrarian movements in 
Russia and the Balkans and the development of Fascism and Falangism. 
Problems of this type have not been dealt with to any considerable de- 
gree by American or English scholars and their presentation in this work 
is a most useful contribution to the literature in the field. In this respect 
European Ideologies will prove a boon to teachers and students in the 
field of twentieth century political philosophy. Professor Gross’ intro- 
ductions and comments are to be commended. They serve as summa- 
tions and connecting links and give to the work a unity and purpose 
which is often lacking in compilations of this kind. The inclusion of 
bibliographical references following each essay and a really usable index 
likewise recommend the book to both teacher and student. 


The University of Texas H. Malcolm Macdonald 
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News Notes 


The Southwestern Land Tenure Research Committee, made up of rep- 
resentatives of agricultural economics and rural seciology from the states 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas, has issued its 
first regional report resulting from a study which began in 1942. This 
report is published in summary form by the University of Arkansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station as Bulletin No. 482. The Committee included, 
besides the regional representatives, personnel of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the USDA and of the Farm Foundation of Chicago. 


The Sociology Department of Texas State College for Women, in co- 
operation with the departments of Home Economics and Education, is 
sponsoring a three week workshop in Family Life Education scheduled 
for this summer. 


Students from the A. and M. College of Texas and Texas State College 
for Women will take part in a panel on Marriage and Family Living, to 
be held the latter part of March on the TSCW campus. This is the third 
intercampus panel sponsored by students from courses in Marriage and 
Family Life taught by Dr. Mattie Lloyd Wooten and Dr. Daniel Russell. 


Dr. Daniel Russell, professor in the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology at the A. and M. College of Texas, was re- 
elected president of the Texas Social Welfare Association at its annual 
meeting in November 1948 at Houston. 


Dr. Walter C. Richardson, of the department of history, Louisiana 
State University, appeared on the program of the Louisiana College Con- 
ference, which held its eleventh annual meeting in March. Professor 
Charles E. Smith, of the same department, appeared on the program of the 
Social Studies Conference at Tulane University, March 10-11. 


The department of agricultural economics and sociology, A. and M. 
College of Texas, has appointed Mr. Wayne C. Rohrer to the position of 
assistant professor, replacing Professor Joe R. Motheral, economist in rural 
life, who is away on a year’s leave for graduate work at the University of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Rohrer was awarded his M. S. degree in rural sociology 
in July 1948. 


The School of Business, University of Kansas, reports the promotion of 
Associate Professor Edward G. Nelson to the rank of Professor of Eco- 
nomics, and the addition of Mr. Richard W. Fisher to its accounting staff 
in the rank of instructor. 
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Dr. Bell I. Wiley has resigned as head of the department of history at 
Louisiana State University, being replaced by Dr. Charles E. Smith as 
acting head. The same department has just appointed Dr. Francis B. Sim- 
kins to the rank of associate professor. Dr. Robert B. Holtman has been 
promoted from assistant professor to associate professor. 


Dr. Mattie Lloyd Wooten, professor of sociology and director of the 
department of sociology, Texas State College for Women, is the president 
of the Southwestern Sociological Society for the year 1948-1949. Miss 
Reba Bucklew, of the same department, has been granted a leave for the 
second semester, 1949-1949, to complete her degree of M.S.W. at the 
George Warren Brown School of Social Work, Washington University, 
St. Louis . 


A joint meeting of the Texas State College for Women and the South- 
ern Methodist University chapters of Alpha Kappa Delta was held on the 
TSCW campus this fall. At this meeting, one of an annual series, the 
TSCW chapter had charge of the program, and reported on the results of 
research work which they had been carrying on in West Dallas. 


Dr. F. L. Underwood, formerly of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, has 
joined the Agricultural Economics staff at Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
He will do teaching and research in farm management. 














The Association 


Annual Convention of the Association 


The annual convention of the Southwestern Social Science Association 
will be held in Fort Worth, Texas, April 15 and 16, 1949. Dr. P. F. 
Boyer, Louisiana State University, is general program chairman. General 
headquarters will be at the Hotel Texas, where the secretary-treasurer’s 
desk will be located on the mezzanine floor to receive registrations. Mem- 
bers and visitors are requested to register immediately upon arrival. Mem- 
bers who have not already remitted dues by mail are urged to pay them 
to the secretary-treasurer at the convention, by check if possible. Head- 
quarters for the Government and History sections will be at the Black- 
stone Hotel. 

Sectional meetings are scheduled for the several sections of the Associa- 
tion, and in addition for Bureaus of Business Research and for the Ameri- 
can Business Writing Association, which is holding its meeting in con- 
junction with that of the Association. Sectional meetings will be held in 
the Hotel Texas, the Blackstone, and at the First Christian Church of Fort 
Worth, 612 Throckmorton. In addition to the regular section meetings, 
a joint meeting of the Business Administration section, the Bureaus of Busi- 
ness Research, and the American Business Writing Association, will be 
held at 2 p.m., Friday, April 15, in the Blue Bonnet Room of the Hotel 
Texas; and a joint meeting of the Economics, Government, and History 
sections at 9:30 a.m., Saturday, April 16, in the Cactus Room of the Hotel 
Texas. 

The Executive Council will meet Thursday, April 14, at 8 p.m., at the 
Hotel Texas. The General Business Meeting is scheduled for 8 a.m., Sat- 
urday, April 16, in the Hotel Texas Ball Room. Members should note the 
change in time of the business meeting, a change made pursuant to a reso- 
lution adopted by the Association in its business meeting at the 1948 con- 
vention in order to permit a fuller attendance. 


Dean S. A. Caldwell, Louisiana State University, President of the Asso- 
ciation, will deliver the presidential address at the general meeting, 8 p.m., 
Friday, April 15, at the First Christian Church auditorium. 

A special request is made that section chairmen begin meetings on 
schedule, and the cooperation of members in assembling promptly will be 
appreciated. Each section is asked to select its new program chairman and 
its associate editor for the Quarterly at the Friday afternoon session. The 
section chairmen should report the names of these newly elected officers 
to the secretary-treasurer before the general business meeting Saturday 
morning. 


Persons and sections having resolutions to bring before the Association 
should file them in writing with the Chairman of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee by 6 p.m., Friday. 
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New Committees of the Association 


Dean S. A. Caldwell, Louisiana State University, President of the Asso- 
ciation, has announced the appointment of the following committees: 


Nomination of Officers 


L. P. Gabbard, Chairman, Texas A. and M. College; S. B. McAlister, 
North Texas State College; Rupert N. Richardson, Hardin-Simmons Uni- 
versity; James B. Trant, Louisiana State University; Francis R. Cella, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; J. L. Waller, College of Mines and Metallurgy; 
Harry E. Moore, University of Texas; Herbert Gambrell, Southern Meth- 
odist University; James Harmeyer, University of New Mexico. 


Membership 


J. L. Clark, Chairman, Sam Houston State College; Ronald Shuman, 
University of Oklahoma; J. William Davis, Texas Technological College; 
Lorimer E. Storey, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; Edwin O. Stene, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; W. Aubrey Stephenson, Hardin-Simmons University; 
Harvey H. Guise, Southern Methodist University; Paul P. Young, Texas 
State College for Women; J. D. Bragg, Baylor University; B. C. Tarter, 
East Texas State College; Richard Strahlem, University of New Mexico; 
Adlowe L. Larson, Oklahoma A. and M. College; W. J. Phillips, South- 
western Louisiana Institute; Harold G. Scoggins, University of Arkansas; 
Wendell Gordon, University of Texas; Sam Barton, North Texas State 
Teachers College; James Taylor, Southwest State Teachers College; 
George C. Coleman, Austin College; S. W. Preston, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; G. T. Walker, Northwestern State College. 


Arrangements 


A. L. Porterfield, Chairman, Texas Christian University; H. R. Mund- 
henke, Texas Christian University; W. J. Hammond, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. 


Institutional Memberships 


Stuart A. MacCorkle, Chairman, University of ‘Texas; Louis G. Kahle, 
University of Missouri; John W. White, University of Arkansas; C. J. 
Bollinger, University of Oklahoma; Rupert N. Richardson, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. 


Endowment 


W. E. Gettys, Chairman, University of Texas; Alvin Good, Northwest- 
ern State College; Elmer Scott, Civic Federation of Dallas; C. S. Potts, 
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Southern Methodist University; Rupert Richardson, Hardin-Simmons 
University; Cortez A. M. Ewing, University of Oklahoma. 


Resolutions 


O. D. Duncan, Chairman, Oklahoma A. and M. College; G. W. Mc- 
Ginty, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; A. Stephen Stephan, University of 
Arkansas; H. Malcolm MacDonald, University of Texas; Joe E. Brown, 
Texas College of Arts and Industries; Jim Reese, University of Oklahoma. 


Audit 


Leo Herbert, Chairman, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; W. P. Carr, 
Loyola University; Paul Walter, Jr., University of New Mexico; Paul J. 
Graber, University of Tulsa; A. W. Foscue, Southern Methodist Univer- 


sity. 
Constitutional Amendments 


Walter Watson, Chairman, Southern Methodist University; Cortez A. 
M. Ewing, University of Oklahoma; Jack Johnson, North Texas State 
College; V. G. Sorrell, University of New Mexico; Carl M. Rosenquist, 
University of Texas; Ethan Allen, University of Kansas; John S. Kyser, 
Northwestern State College. 


[nstitutional Members 


The following institutions have made financial contributions to the 
Association and constitute the present list of institutional members: 


Bethany College; Central State College (Oklahoma); College of Mines 
(Texas); East Central State Teachers College (Oklahoma); Hardin- 
Simmons University; Howard Payne Junior College; H. Sophie New- 
comb Memorial College (Tulane); McMurry College; New Mexico 
State A. and M. College; University of Oklahoma; Oklahoma A. and M. 
College; Oklahoma Baptist University; Oklahoma City University; Okla- 
homa College for Woinen; Southern Baptist College (Arkansas); South- 
ern Methodist University; The University of Texas; Texas Christian 
University; Texas State College for Women; Texas Technological Col- 
lege; Texas Wesleyan College; Trinity University (Texas); Municipal 
University of Wichita. 
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